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BOOK III. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE EOAD THAT LED NOWHITHEK, 

Vert near to Florence is the valley of the. 
£nia. 

The Ema is a small stream which strikingr3r 
contradicts the proverb, " As you make your- 
bed, 80 you must lie on it," the bed the Ema . 
has formed for itself being a valley a mile or- 
80 broad in some places, reckoning from hill 
to hiU ; and the little river trickling through 
it now-a-days, in a disproportionately small 
channel, which may be (and is in more than 
one part of its course) spanned by a bridge 
of a single smaU arch. The ridge of hills 
dividing the valley of the Ema from that of 
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2 VERONICA. 

the Amo is well known by sight to most of 
the many strangers who go to Florence. Few 
casual visitors, however, cross the ridge. The 
landscape seen from its summit is peculiarly 
Tuscan, and to the unaccustomed eye there is 
something dreax and melancholy mingling 
with its beauty. After a time that impression 
is much softened. The peculiar delicacy of 
colouring, the long vistas of hills that fold 
like clouds one over the other, and present 
nearly as much variety of outline as the clouds 
themselves ; the countless towers, villas, and 
churches that lie scattered over the scene, and 
peep forth from amid the hoary olive-trees ; 
combine to charm the sight. 

We come to learn the loveliness as we learn 
the expression of a face whose stranger aspect 
was so different from its known and familiar 
one, that the recollection of our first impres- 
sion startles us. 

The great enchantment of this Tuscan 
landscape lies in the atmosphere through 
which it is viewed. The wonderful lights and 
shades, the exquisite tints, the limpid clear- 
ness of the skies, are inestimable in their 
effect upon the scenery. In a winter after- 
noon at sunset, the bare, distant Appenines 
are touched with such ethereal hues — such 
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lilacs, silvery greys, blues, and rose-colours — 
that they look like mother-of-pearl mountains 
in some fairy story. Not Hope herself can 
more delusively beautify the barren distance 
than does this southern air. 

Then, as the sun goes down, and the brief 
twilight deepens, there grows a solemn purple 
on the hills: a colour that seems, in its 
intense bloomy depth, to fold around them 
like a cloud-garment. It is not that the 
hills grow purple, but that the great purple 
descends and wraps itself about the hills. Or, 
in the early summer days, what a fathomless 
ocean of dazzling blue is it that the swallows 
sail across! Bright, rapid, gladsome little 
skiffs upon that silent sea ! Every projecting 
stone in the cottages is precious, casting as it 
does an island of black shadow on the glare 
of wall or road. The springing wheat is 
almost too emerald-bright to be gazed upon. 
Beside the burnt brown tower on the hill, 
stand the strong cypresses, writing dark cha- 
racters against the shimmering sky — hiero- 
glyphics which different eyes so differently 
Lterpret, aiid which to some remain dumb 
and unread for ever. 

It is June. Through the vale of Ema 
ripples the shrunken river among the parched, 
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4 VERONICA. 

thirsty sand. Here and there comes a stretch 
that seems to have absorbed the little stream. 
You can cross it dry-shod. But, lo ! some 
furlongs off, it purls and gurgles once more 
»ud Se rUd,' Tie fro^ keep «p an ia- 
cessant cry, tremulous and guttural ; and now 
and then one of them plashes luxuriously into 
the cool water beneath the shadow of the 
bank. The cicala, in his bronze coat of mail, 
sends forth a shrill sound, like the springing 
of an infinitely tiny rattle made of the finest 
steel. It seems to be to the ear what the hot 
quivering of the air is to the eye, and to be 
equally suggestive of sunshine. Swarms of 
coloured butterflies flutter brightly around. 
Orange, crimson, blue, white, purple, yellow 
— ^if a rainbow could ' fall from the sky, and 
be scattered into a thousand fragments as it 
fell, it could shower down no bright tint these 
winged flowers would fail to match. 

On the dry, dusty, crumbling paths that 
climb the hills bounding the valleys, the light 
beats fiercely. The grass is parched, and 
sparsely grown, and dry. Here and there 
glitters a bunch of glaring yellow weeds, made 
bold and flaunting by the munificent sun, like 
a coarse favourite of. fortune. Little cold 
bright-eyed lizards glide in and out of the 
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chinks in the rough stone walls that filank the 
main roads. Some of the lizards are as green 
as emeralds. Others, again, are of the same 
hue as the brownest of the blocks of stone. 
Sometimes they will remain as motionless as 
the stone itself, gazing with their round, un- 
winking, black diamonds of eyes, until the 
passer-by might think that they were har- 
dened and baked stiff and stony by the heat. 
But suddenly, at some sound or sight which 
startles it-— or, it may be, from pure caprice — 
the little reptile flits away as swift and noise- 
less as a flash of light, and is gone. 

Over the top of the wall tumbles a laden 
branch of roses, or the starry clematis. The 
wheat is high, and the green vines, full of leaf, 
hang richly on the pollard mulberry-stems. 
The grey olive stands up to his middle in a 
sea of grain. The com and wine and oil all 
grow together on the same fertile field. Every- 
thing is steeped in sunlight. Only the olive's 
silvery foliage conveys a thought of coolness. 
It is always a moonlight tree. In the sultriest 
summer noontide, its soft grey tint, and the 
fantastic weirdness of its shadowy form (espe- 
cially in the older trees, which have been 
scooped and cut until nothing but a seemingly 
unsubstantial shell of trunk remains to them), 
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and the trembling, feathery plume of branches, 
recal the cold bright pallor of the moon, that 
makes the shuddering flowers so wan and 
bloomless when the night breeze ruffles their 
dewy breasts. 

Drought and sultry silence, which the 
cicala's cry seems but to emphasise, not break, 
prevail along the dusty road, as we wander 
along the Ema's course, further and still 
further away from the fair city of Florence, 
going eastward. Presently, with many a 
labouring creak and jar, comes lumbering by, 
a clumsy country cart, drawn by two of the 
colossal, dove-coloured Tuscan oxen. The 
driver— or he who should be driving, rather— 
lies asleep under a shady awning of matting 
at the bottom of his rude vehicle. The cart 
is one which might have been copied inch for 
inch from a Roman bas-relief, and has been 
copied through a long series of models from 
the cart that bore home the 'produce of the 
teeming Italian soil in Horace's day. The 
docile heavy beasts that draw it, turn their 
grand dark eyes askance upon the passenger 
as they meet him, and blow a fragrant breath 
from moist, ample nostrils. 

FoUowing the windings of the road, which 
now runs for a short space on the level, close 
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to the Ema, we come to a steep ascent on the 
right, leading up to the summit of one of the 
highest eminences overlooking the valley. 
Instead of sloping gently down towards the 
river, as most of the neighbouring hills do, 
this one terminates on the side of the Ema in 
an abrupt precipice. The steep ascent before 
mentioned leaves the main highway to climb 
this height. The road is narrow, strewn 
thickly with great smooth pebbles, like the 
bed of a torrent, and only kept from crumb- 
ling bodily down into the valley in summer, 
or being washed away by the rain in winter, 
by horizontal lines of rough stone paving, 
placed like the rungs of a ladder, which suc- 
ceed each other at wide intervals, and afford 
a foothold to any laden mule that may be 
driven up or down. To wheels, the road is 
quite inaccessible. Arrived on the summit, 
it turns abruptly to the left between high 
stone walls, within which the soil is so much 
higher than the road — a common circumstance 
in Tuscan farms — ^that the corn and wild 
flowers peep over the top of the wall, and the 
olives and fruit-trees rear nearly their whole 
height above it. The walls and the foliage 
shut out all glimpse of the view to right or 
left ; but presently we come to an open space. 
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a little piazzetta, and the wide landscape 
bursts upon us. It is so bright and airy and 
unexpected, that we feel as though we had 
come out of a dark room into the daylight. 
We are on the topmost ridge of a line of hills 
that slope down on either hand — ^this way 
toward the Ema, that way toward the Amo. 

Close, here in the foreground, is a tiny 
church with a low campanile, or bell-tower, 
on its roof. It is the church of Saint John in 
Jerusalem. But the neighbouring peasants 
know it by no other name than San Gersol^, 
that being the popular contraction of the ten 
syllables necessary to the pronunciation of 
San Giovanni in Gerusalemme. In front of 
the church lies the little piazzetta, bounded on 
the side opposite to the church-door by a low 
parapet wall, and entirely surroimded by huge 
cypresses. Beyond this parapet what a dream 
of purple hills, veiled slightly here and there 
by a silvery gauze of hot mist! What a 
widening plain, ever widening toward the sea, 
that is green near at hand, and then in the 
distance bluish-grey, and holds Arno, sleepily 
flowing on his course, brightening it with rare 
gleams reflected from the sky ! What a vision 
of a city, whose house-roofs seem to press and 
throng like a holiday crowd, and of an awful 
dome, and soaring towers and spires, and 
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churches and palaces, and old arched gate- 
ways, showing burnt and brown as colossal 
fragments of Etruscan pottery! What a 
dazzlmg speck of whiteness on the far horizon, 
that looks like a wandering cloud, but is the 
jagged line of the Carrara marble mountains 
many a mile away I What a strange melan- 
choly charm as the eye explores the naked 
Appenine, discrowned long ages of his rich 
regal wreath of woods, rearing parched and 
crumbling heights to the relentless sun, and 
with black gashes of shadow where a deep 
ravine winds its mysterious way into the 
central stronghold of the hills 1 What a wave- 
less sea of azure air, into whose limpid depths 
the very soul seems to plunge and float as we 
gaze ! And subtly steeping all this in a flood 
of glory, what a divinely terrible, divinely 
beneficent, dazzling, flaming, white-hot sun- 
shine I 

Drought, and a sultry silence, shaking to 
the shrill song of the cicala, as we stand and 
gaze. 

Suddenly a jangling bell breaks forth dis- 
cordantly. Up in the square campanile of 
San Gersol^ it is swinging in uneasy jerks — 
ting-tang, ting-tang, jingle-jangle jingle — ^with- 
out any rhythm. 

Out of the dark little church comes a pro- 
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cession. Two priests ; boys in white surplices 
swiDging censers ; men carrying a lofty crimson 
banner bearing the painted miracle of some 
9aint ; and some dozen or so of peasant men 
and women (the latter largely predominating) 
in hoUday attire, carrying missals, and shout- 
ing forth a Latin hymn in a quaint, monoto- 
nous chant. Round the little piazza they 
march solemnly, sending up curling clouds of 
incense into the leafy darkness of the cypresses, 
and jealously edging on to every inch of shade 
as they walk slowly, bare-headed, under the 
summer sky. Once, twice, three times, they 
make the circuit of the piazza. Then the dark 
church door swallows them again. The bell 
ceases to jangle, and the last whiff of incense 
floats away in the air. 

Standing with San Gersol^ on the left, and 
the parapet wall on the right, and looking 
straight before us, whither does the road 
lead? 

"Nowhither," answers an old contadino, 
who has been tending his cows in a shed close 
at hand. Cows know no difference between 
work days and feast days; but need their 
fodder and litter all the same, though it he the 
festa of the saint whose legend is commemo- 
rated on the crimson banner. Therefore the 
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old contadino has been tending them, with a 
large apron made of coarse blue linen tied 
over his holiday clothes. And if you ask him 
again whither the road leads, he will still 
answer "nowhither." You do not "come 
out," he says ; the road leads nowhither, save 
— as if you press him hard with questions he 
will be driven to tell you — ^to the extreme 
edge of the precipice that overhangs the valley 
of the Ema. 

But is there nothing, then, between San 
Gersol^ and the edge of the precipice, save a 
strip of road leading nowhither ? Ah, truly, 
yes : there is a garden ; a large garden. And 
there is a house; a large house; the Villa 
Chiari. Oh, yes, as to that; yes, yes. But 
the road — what would you ? — ^leads nowhither. 

Proceeding along it, nevertheless, we reach 
a forlom-looking, grass-grown space. The 
grass is burnt straw-colour, and a footpath is 
worn across it. The footpath shows the bare 
brown earth beaten and baked quite hard. 
Across it streams an endless procession of big 
black ants — ^as zealously busy a crowd pressing 
importantly along the road that "leads no- 
whither," as you shall ever have seen even in 
Fleet-street, London City. No other living 
thing is to be beheld, not even a butterfly ; 
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but the cicala still springs his tiny steel rattle 
in the sultry silence. 

Before us is a high wall, whose plaster is 
crumblmg and peeUng off. There are massive 
iron gates, worked by some cunning artizan of 
the old Florentine time, rusty and bent, and 
partly off their hinges. One-half of the gate 
stands open. It must have stood open this 
many a long day — ^many a long year, perhaps 
—for the grass has grown around it thickly, 
and one side of it is partly buried in the soil, 
and a colony of wild-flowers has sprung up in 
the shelter of its crooked shadow. On either 
side of the gate hangs down a tangled mass of 
leaves and branches clothing the unsightly 
wall, and nearly hiding a marble tablet — 
moss-grown and discoloured — whereon are 
graven the words " Villa Chiari," surmounted 
by an elaborate coat of arms. The ivy, dog- 
rose, and honeysuckle, are all matted together, 
so as to form a thick screen over the tablet. 
But it matters the less, in that this is not the 
grand entrance to the house* No one enters 
by this old gate, save the contadini belonging 
to the adjacent farm. On the other side is a good 
road, well engineered, and mounting by due 
zigzags to a green painted gateway, and a 
gravelled sweep before the portico. 
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But that is a long way off, and there are 
some acres of garden ground between the 
road that " leads nowhither " and that which 
officially conducts to Villa Chiari. 

In the old times many a lady's palfrey, and 
many a churchman's ambling mule, and many 
a rich litter borne by lackeys, and holding a 
luxurious Medicean noble, may have passed 
along the old steep way. Then, the fine scroll- 
work of the iron gates cast the black tracery 
of its shadow on fair faces and bright hair 
glistening in the sunshine, and made them 
fairer and more bright by contrast. And they, 
too, have gone their way along the road that 
" lea^s nowhither," and the sculptured marble 
is white above their tombs, and the wild 
flowers twine fearlessly around the unhinged 
gate. 

We pass the gateway and find ourselves in 
a neglected garden — ^neglected in this part of 
it, that is ; for near the house the walks are 
rolled and weeded, and the flower-beds are as 
trim and bright as patterns in a kaleidoscope. 
But here are paths all overgrown with 
greenery; tangled thickets of laurestinum, 
lilac, rose, and oleander. There is a pergola, 
or trellis, covered with vines. And the 
eglantine and clematis and clinging honey- 
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suckle have usurped its support, and pushed 
their fragrant faces peeringly in here and 
there amid the leaves and the grape blossoms. 
From the bosky gloom of a grove of acacia 
and ilex-trees, thickly undergrown with laurel 
and lilac, comes the mellow fluting trill of a 
nightingale, like the perfume out of the heart 
of a rose. Now and again is heard the flutter 
of wings, as some little brooding bird stirs in 
his noonday dream, and then is still again. 
Onward we wander beneath the freshness of 
the pergola ; then out again into the fiery air. 
Still onward, past a broken marble basin, once 
a fountain, where a tiny stream of water drips 
out of a crevice and makes a green track in 
the parched herbage ; and where a harmless 
snake is sunning himself asleep. And we come 
to a deep blot of shadow that shows against 
the glare of the ground, like a black mountain 
tarn amid snow. The shadow is thrown from 
an ancient cypress that stands, lonely as a 
sentinel, upon the brink of the precipice, at 
the end of the road that "leads nowhither." 
And in the shadow sits a lady, young and 
beautiful, looking out at the far-away Ap- 
penine, and quite alone. 
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CHAPTER II. 

VILLA CHIARI. 

The lady sitting in the shadow was Veronica. 
She wore a Tuscan hat with a wide flapping 
brim, such as the peasant women wear. And 
beneath it, her eyes gleamed and her cheeks 
glowed brighter than ever. She had wrapped 
a white burnous as fine as gossamer around 
her shoulders, and sat huddled together under 
the cypress with her elbows resting on her 
knees, and her cheeks resting on her hands. 
It was shady beneath the cypress, but it was 
not cool. No spot to which the hot sun- 
impregnated air had free access could be cool. 
StiU, Veronica sat there looking out at the far- 
away barren Appenine, with her elbows rest- 

her hands. 

A man came through the garden towards 
her ; a short, thick-set, grey-haired man, staid 
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and respectful, who bared his head in the sun- 
shine as he addressed her. 

" Signora !" said the grey-haired man ; and 
then stood still and waited. 

Veronica neither turned her head nor her 
eyes towards him. But her colour rose a very 
little, and through her parted lips the breath 
came quicker. 

"Miladil" said the grey-haired man. No 
shade of difference could be discovered in his 
tone. It was the same to him, whether he 
used the one title or the other. If this lady 
preferred the English one, why should she not 
have it? He had learned that she liked it 
best ; but he was very far indeed from under- 
standing why. 

'^ What is it, Paul?" 

" Pardon, miladi, but Sir John, on awaking 
from his siesta, demanded to know where 
you were; and when I told him that I sup-^ 
posed you were beneath the accustomed cy- 
press, sent me to pray you to come in." 

Paul spoke in Italian — ^which was nearly as 
much a foreign language as English to his 
Piedmontese tongue — and addressed her with 
perfect respect, but with an indefinable air of 
taking it for granted that she would comply 
with any expressed wish of Sir John's, which 
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grated on the sensitive soreness of her haughty 
spirit. 

" I am very well here, and shall remain," 
said Veronica, briefly. Then she turned her 
eyes away (she had never relinquished her 
careless attitude) and seemed to dismiss him 
from her thoughts. 

" It is bad to stay here in the heat, miladi," 
returned Paul. He spoke with the same calm, 
imperturbable air of knowing his duty and 
doing it, which he had assumed towards Sir 
John Gale in the most irritable moments of 
his illness. 

" I am in the shade," said Veronica. And 
when she had said it^ she bit her lip at having 
been betrayed into what seemed like an excuse 
or apology. 

Paul gravely unfurled a huge yellow sun- 
shade lined with purple, which he had brought 
with him. It was characteristic of the man, 
and of the perfect sense he had of his own 
position, that, albeit his bare head was scorch- 
ing in the glare, he had never thought of un- 
furling the sunshade for his own use. 

It came into the month's wages to endure 
personal inconvenience of some sort. A little 
roasting, a little freezing, a little wetting — 
what mattered ? There was that village up 
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in the Alps, and there were th6 two boys 
waiting to be educated to a point that would 
make them independent of such disagreeable 
exertions and sacrifices. 

Paul put up the yellow umbrella, and held 
it over Veronica's head ; he seemed so abso- 
lutely certain that she would get up off the 
ground and come with him into the house, 
tiiat she rose as though some spell were moving 
her limbs. Suddenly the wilful, spoiled-child 
mood came upon her, and she threw herself 
down again beneath the tree, saying, " Go and 
get me some cushions and a shawl. I shall 
stay here. I am enjoying the view." 

"In the evening, signora — miladi — it is 
very fine here. Now^ the sun will bum your 
skin, and spoil your eyes. It is not like in 
England, miladi ; at this hour in the summer, 
even up on a height like this, it is not good 
to be out in the sunshine. It makes the 
women look old soon. See our contadine !" 

With this masterly stroke, Paul gravely 
bent down, hat in hand, and held his arm out 
for Veronica to lean on when she should rise 
— and she did rise. 

Paul walked a pace behind her holding the 
umbrella, and they proceeded towards the 
house. Instead of passing beneath the per- 
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gola, they turned on reaching the old fountain 
— ^where their footsteps disturbed the snake, 
that slid away at their approach into the dry 
grass — ^to the left, and entered a path leading 
through a shrubbery. Here the walks were 
neat, the grass clipped, and the flowers duly 
tended. The grounds had not the fresh per- 
fection of an English garden. There was a 
want of finish about aU the details — ^the finish 
that comes from doing thoroughly whatever 
is done — but nature had filled the place with 
light, and colour, and perfume, and it was 
very lovely. At a turn in the path the house 
came in view. Villa Chiari was an old and 
vast building, solid, heavy, and with few 
windows in proportion to the great extent of 
waU-space. This circumstance, which would 
make a house gloomy in a northern climate^ 
is suggestive only of grateful shade and cool- 
ness, to a dweller beneath Italian skies. Wealth 
had been unsparingly employed within the 
Villa to make it a comfortable and luxurious 
residence, in accordance with modem English 
ideas of what is comfortable and luxurious : 
but vnihout^ Villa Chiari remained much as it 
had been any time these three hundred years. 
It was covered with yellowish plaster. Situ- 
ated as the house was, on a height, and 
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fronting to the north, it had become much 
stained by wind and weather. The plaster 
was discoloured, cracked, and, in some places, 
had peeled off altogether, revealing a rough 
solid wall constructed of mingled brick and 
stone, after the Tuscan fashion. To each 
window were double wooden shutters or ja- 
lousies, >inted green. These were open on 
the side of the house that was in shadow, and 
were carefully closed whenever the sun's rays 
beat against them like a flight of burning 
arrows. All the windows on the basement 
story were protected against more earthly 
assailants, by massive wrought-iron bars. 

Immediately beneath each of the lower 
windows was a stone bench, the sad, grey 
colour of which was diversified by bright 
lichens. A large archway, closed by double 
doors, in the centre of the fa9ade, gave access 
to a paved courtyard open to the sky. Around 
the courtyard ran an open arcade — called here 
a loggia — and from it opened ^various doors 
leading to the interior of the dwelling. The 
roof was covered with ancient tiles, mellowed 
into a rich sombre brown by time and sun- 
shine. And from it, at one end of the build- 
ing, rose a square tower, also tiled, and with 
overhanging penthouse eaves. 
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There was something melancholy and for- 
lorn in the exterior aspect of the house. The 
crumbling plaster, the shut jalousies, the 
moss-grown uneven pavement before the 
door, the brooding stillness that hung over 
the whole place — a stillness that seemed of 
death rather than sleep — ^were aU depress- 
ing. 

Paul held open a low door, beneath the 
loggia, for Veronica to pass. 

She entered a shady corridor, whose marble 
pavement seemed icy cold to one coming from 
without. A moment ago she had longed for 
shade and coolness. Now, the air of the house 
struck chill, and she shuddered, drawing the 
cloak around her. 

At the end of the corridor was a large 
saloon. The floor was still covered with a 
rich and very thick carpet, contrary to Italian 
usage, which requires that all carpets be re- 
moved from the marble or painted brick floors, 
in summer. There were luxurious chairs, and 
sofas, and ottomans ; cabinets of rare work- 
manship and costly materials ; silken hangings 
and gold-framed mirrors in the saloon. It had 
a lofty, vaulted ceiling adorned with colossal 
stucco garlands, white on a blue ground. The 
air was faint with the rich perfume of flowers. 
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disposed in massive groups about the room; 
and only a dim sea- J;en twiUght filtered ix; 
through the closed jalousies. 

Sir John Gale was lying on a couch when 
Veronica entered. He rose when she appeared, 
took her hand, and led her to a chair. He 
was more high-shouldered than ever, and lean; 
and in the greenish light his face looked 
ghastly. Paul had followed Veronica to his 
master's presence, and had waited an instant ; 
but at a wave of Sir John's hand he had 
withdrawn, closing the door noiselessly after 
him. 

Veronica tossed her broad-brimmed hat on 
to an ottoman near her, and threw herself 
back in her chair with an air of consummate 
languor. 

Sir John's eyes were accustomed to the dim- 
ness. He could see her better than she could 
see him, and he watched her with a half- 
admiring, half-savage glance. 

" You have been out," he said, after a silence 
of some minutes. 

She slightly bent her head. 

"I thought that you had been taking a 
siesta in your own apartments." 

She made a negative sign without speaking. 

" Am I not deemed worthy of the honour 
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of a word ?" asked Sir John ; and though his 
mouth smUed bs he said it, his eyebrows 
frowned. 

" Too hot to talk," murmured Veronica, 

"If you had remained indoors, as I have so 
frequently advised, at this hour, you would 
not now have been overcome by the heat, 
which is, of course, my first consideration; 
and I should have enjoyed the pleasure of 
your conversation." 

Veronica shrugged her shoulders, and smiled 
disdainfully. 

"Well, perhaps you are riffht" said Sir 
John, answering the smUe with a sneer Me- 
phistopheles might have owned. "Perhaps 
you would not have made yourself agreeable 
if you had stayed in. But at all events you 
would have done more wisely for yourself. 
You positively run the risk of getting a coup 
de soleil by miming out in this incautious 
manner I" 

Veronica sighed a little impatient sigh, and 
pulling down a rich plait of her hair, drew its 
glossy length languidly ' across and across her 
lips. 

" Magnificent !" said Sir John, softly, after 
contemplating her for some time. 

She looked up inquiringly. 
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*' Magnificent hair ! Quantity, quality, and 
hue, all superb! I never knew but one 
other woman with such an abundance of hair 
as you have. And hers was blonde, which I 
don't admire." 

The expression of his admiration had not 
lost its power to charm her. Indeed it may 
be said that to hear her beauty praised by any 
lips, however false and coarse, was now the 
one delight of her life. That the flattery was 
poisoned, she knew, as the drunkard knows 
what bane he swallows in each fiery draught. 
But she turned from it no more than he re- 
frains from the fatal wine-cup. Her face 
brightened, and she coquettishly released all 
the coils of her hair with a sudden turn of her 
hand. It fell in plaits, or loose rippling 
tresses, all around her. Sir John looked on 
complacently with a sense of ownership. 

" Will you drive this evening ?" asked Vero- 
nica. 

" Drive ? I don't know. Where ? There 
are no drives I" 

" I want to go to Florence." 

" To Florence I" 

" You know you said I should do so, some 
day. I have never seen it. When we passed 
through from the railway station, it was dark 
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It is SO dull here. Besides," she added, as if 
angry with herself for having assumed a plead- 
ing tone, " I want to go." 

" There can be no necessity, Veronica. 
The servants will procure you anything you 
want." 

" But I wish to see the city I Why should 
you not come ?" 

" What is the use of making me recapitulate 
my reasons ? I am known there. You would 
he exposed to— to— disagreeable rencontres — 
in short, it is better not to go into Florence at 
present." 

He spoke in an imperious tone of master- 
hood, and then sank back on his couch as 
though the discussion were closed. Veronica 
sat quite still for a minute or so. The minute 
seemed very long to her. She was trying to 
.school herself to be politic, and ta answer 
calmly. But self-control is not to be acquired 
in an instant. 

Her own impulse of the moment, her own 
likes and dislikes, caprices, and whims, had 
been paramount with Veronica all her life. 
Now, after telling herself sternly, that it would 
not do to be hasty, and that everything de- 
pended on her power of self-command, she 
broke out . on a sudden with childish vehe- 
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mence ; declaring that she was moped to 
death ; that she was dull, wretched, bored, aU 
day long ; that if there were any reason for 
Sir John's shrinking from being seen in Flo- 
rence, it rested with himself to remove that 
reason ; that she was sick and weary of the 
delays and disappointments ; finally that she 
would go to the city that evening. 

At first Sir John listened to her petulant 
broken speech with the detestable enjoyment 
of a cruel school-boy, who watches his newly- 
caged bird fluttering in terror and impotent 
anger against the wires. But some word she 
said, touched on the theme which threatened 
to give him trouble. 

That prospect was not amusing. Besides, 
Veronica looked very handsome so long as 
she was merely passionate and angry. But 
after the first outburst, symptoms of rising 
tears became apparent, and that prospect also 
was not amusing. 

" Good Heavens, Veronica !" exclaimed Sir 
John. " How can you be such a baby ? Go, 
go, if you like. If you care about it so much, 
order the carriage at any hour you please. 
Only let me suggest that it be not before the 
sun has begun to lose some of his power. It 
will be hot enough in any case in those nar- 
row stuiiy streets. Ouf I" 
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"And you?" said Veronica, standing look- 
ing at him resolutely. 

" Oh, I shall not go. You can take your 
maid, and Paul will attend you." 

"I don't want Paul," muttered Veronica, 
but in so low and indistinct a tone that Sir 
John might plausibly affect not to hear it if 
he chose. And he did choose. 

" Of course Paul wiU attend you," he re- 
peated, quietly. "You will find Paul indis- 
pensable. That lout of a Tuscan coachman 
would get you into some scrape to a cer- 
tainty." 

All Sir John Gale's servants, with the ex- 
ception of Paul and the cook, were Tuscans : 
not town-bred Florentines, but country people. 
Their service was clumsily rendered, but Sir 
John had known what he was about when he 
charged Paul to see that no servant accus- 
tomed to wait on foreigners, and to flit from 
house to house gossip-laden, was engaged 
among his domestics. 

When the carriage was announced, there 
stood Paul, bare-headed, to hand " miladi" in. 
Her maid placed herself on the back seat, 
and Paul climbed up to the box beside the 
coachman. 

"Where to, miladi?" asked Paul, leaning 
down, hat in hand. 
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" To Florence. Anywhere. I don't know. 
Stay ; I want to buy a — a fan. Drive first to 
a place where they sell fans." 

The carriage had not gone a quarter of a 
mile down the steep incline that led from Villa 
Chiari— it was down hill thence in every di- 
rection — ^when she called to Paul, and bade 
him make the coachman stop. 

" I think," said she, with a not quite suc- 
cessful assumption of being an independent 
agent, "I think I will take a drive in the 
park — ^the Cascine they call it, don't they? 
Go there first." 

Paul bent down lower into the carriage, 
and said, in English, " At the hour when we 
should arrive there, miladi, the Cascine would 
be terribly unwholesome. Sunset is a bad 
time, or even the hour before sunset. There 
is a mist. It is damp. You get colds — oh, 
very dangerous colds-. Does miladi care which 
fan-shop she goes to ?" 

Veronica [drew from her pocket a delicate 
gold watch encrusted with jewels, and looked 
at it with a meditative air, while Paul was 
speaking, 

"It is later than I thought," she said, 
slowly. " Tell the coachman to drive straight 
into town. I must buy my fan by daylight. 
Never mind the Cascine. Go on," 
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She looked very imperial and ffrand, lean- 

in a soft cloud of black lace. Peasant women 
passed and stared at her. Peasant children 
shouted. Working men, returning from their 
daily labour, shaded their eyes to look at her, 
aJing by. 

Paul sat, square -shouldered and steady, 
beside the coachman. And the pleasure of 
her weak, selfish vanity, and the petty de- 
light of being admired and envied by poor 
ignorant passers, was dashed with a bitter 
drop — ^the consciousness that that man was 
invested with power to control her move- 
ments, and that, brave it out as she might, 
she was a slave, and Paul her keeper. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A COUSIN. 

The carriage bearing Veronica rolled along 
smoothly down a long avenue. It was the 
road leading from an erst grand-ducal villa 
which stands on the top of an eminence— 
scarcely high enough to be termed a hiU, in a 
country of Alps and Appenuaes, but which is 
of very respectable altitude nevertheless, and 
is called the Poggio Imperiale. The avenue 
is flanked by cypress and ilex-trees, of ancient 
growth. 

Veronica had heard her mother speak so 
much, and so often, of Florence that she 
thought she knew it. But coming to view 
city and suburb with her bodHy eyes, she 
found everything strange, foreign, and, on the 
score of beauty, disappointing. Later, she 
understood the amazing picturesqueness of 
that storied town, and, with every glance its 
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attractioDs grew on her. But there are some 
places — as there is some music, and that 
among the noblest — ^which do not take at 
once the senses by storm, but need time and 
familiarity to develop their wealth of beauty 
and resource. 

What Veronica saw with her unaccustomed 
eyes, was, first, the long, dusty, squalid Roman 
road, into which the carriage turned at the 
foot of the avenue : then the Porta Romana, 
wUh its huge, yawning archway, through 
which carts of aU kinds were struggling ; 
those coming in having to stop to be ex- 
amined by the officiers of the town custom 
dues, and those going out pushing boldly 
through the gate and grazing wheels against 
the stationary vehicles. 

Everybody was talking very loudly. The 
few who really could by no exercise of in- 
genuity find any more articulate words to say, 
solaced themselves by half-uttered oaths and 
long-drawn lugubrious howls addressed to the 
patient, lean beasts that drew the carts. 

In odd contrast with this nimble energy of 
tongue, were the slow and languid movements 
of all concerned. The octroi men lounged 
against the walls on high four-legged stools 
set out before a queer little office, very dim 
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and dirty, with glazed windows. They had 
within reach long iron rods, with which they 
probed trusses of hay or straw, or which they 
thrust in among bundles of linen, or piles of 
straw-coloured flasks, or poked down amidst 
the legs of people sitting in country chaises, 
or under the box-seat of hackney coachmen. 
And when they had thus satisfied themselves 
that there was no attempt being made to de- 
Iraud the municipality of Florence of the tax 
on food and wine, and whatsoever other 
articles are subject to duty, they — always 
with ineffable languor — ^put their hands into 
their pockets again and bade the driver pro- 
ceed. One man especially, with melancholy 
dark eyes and a sallow face, uttered the per- 
mission to pass on, "Avanti!" in a tone of 
such profound and hopeless dejection, that 
one might have fancied him a guardian of 
that awful portal his great townsman wrote 
of, rather than a mortal custom-house officer 
at the city gate, and that he was warning the 
doomed victims: "Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here !" 

Sir John Gale's carriage only paused for an 
instant in passing through the Porta Romana. 
The spirited horses chafed at the momentary 
check, and dashed on again rapidly over the 
resounding pavement. 
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< A succession of objects seemed to flit past 
Veronica's eyes like the swift changes in a 
dream. 

. There was a long street paved with flat 
stones, fitted into each other angle for angle 
and point for point, like the pieces in a child's 
puzzle. There was in this street no side pave- 
ment for foot passengers, and— the street 
being very full — the coachman kept uttering 
a warning cry at intervals, like a minute-gun. 
Indeed, as they approached the busier parts of 
the town, their pace was slackened perforce. 
No vehicle short of the cat of Juggernaut 
could have ruthlessly kept up a steady pro- 
cess through such g, crowd* 
- There were houses of various styles and 
dimensions on either side of the long street,, 
nearly all plastered; one or two, however,, 
with a heavy cut stone front to the basement:, 
story. Every window had the inevitable greens^ 
jalousies, and nearly every window had a. 
group of heads framed in it, for it was a suut^ 
mer evening, and. there were people taking 
the air — ^they called it pigliare il fresco, albeit 
it was yet hot enough, and stifling in the 
narrow ways of the city; and there were 
bright bonnets to be criticised, and acquaintr^ 
ances to be recognised, and familiar con versa* 
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Veronica seated herself on a'couch near the 
window. Her white dress was soft and flow- 
ing, and her black hair shone in its rich rip- 
ples as she leaned her head against the dark 
velvet couch. Diamonds glittered on her 
neck and arms and hands : and trembled in 
her ears. There was no speck of colour about 
her dress, and its pure whiteness enhanced the 
rich glow of her brunette complexion. She 
still shaded her eyes with one hand, complain- 
ing of the light. 

Sir John, having finished his game, was 
full of solicitude for her. Should he have the 
candles removed to another part of the room ? 
Would she like a screen? Had she caught 
cold, or what was it ? Her eyes were usually 
so strong ! Being now the central object of 
attraction, her spirits rose buoyantly. She 
coquetted and commanded, and made Sir 
John move and remove the wax tapers a dozen 
times before their position was satisfactory 
to her. At last he got tired, and rang for Paul 
to carry them away and bring a shaded lamp 
instead. Barletti looked on admiringly, and 
when, on the lamp being carried in, there 
appeared in its wake a tray with galantine, 
and chicken, and wine, and sweets (these Eng- 
lish are such eaters !) his spirits rose too, and 
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they were all three quite brilliant over the 
little impromptu supper. The conversation 
was carried on in French, Sir John not being 
able to speak Italian fluently. But suddenly 
Veronica addressed Barletti in Italian, and 
intensely enjoyed his admiring surprise at the 
purity of her accent. 

" How admirably miladi speaks Italian !" he 
exclaimed, with enthusiasm. 

"My mother was an Italian," said Vero- 
nica. 

"Was she?" asked Sir John, carelessly. 
"TiensI I never knew that. Or — stay — oh 
yes to be sure ! I think I remember hearing 
it mentioned." 

" How distrait you are to-night I" said Ve- 
ronica, with an assumption of tolerant good- 
humour. 

Cesare Barletti took away in his brain three 
themes on which his thoughtSj passions, and 
prejudices, made endless variations, aa he 
drove down the Avenue of the Poggio Impe- 
riale. The first was ; — It is odd that a man 
should not know or remember who his wife^s 
mother was ! The second was : — Miladi 
wanted to make it appear that Gale was 
speaking in preoccupation or absence of mind; 
now Gale is never " distrait," it is not in his 
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character. The third was: — ^That handsome 
creature is not an Englishwomen, puro sangue ! 
The fact of her having had an Italian mother 
brings her more into the category of human 
beings whose manners and development I 
imderstand. I wonder whether she was of- 
fended with me because I did not fall at her 
feet when we were in the garden together, or 
at least, make some preparations for a future 
prostration of myself at her shrine ! 

On this last theme the variations were bril- 
liant and inexhaustible. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A SHADOW ACROSS THE SUNSHINE. 

The summer passed away monotonously at 
Villa Chiari. The heat increased steadily, 
reached a climax, and then began, as steadily 
to abate. All through the blazing months 
Sir John remained at the villa. The house 
basked in the glare of the long day with 
closed blinds, like a living thing asleep in the 
sunshine. Then, towards evening, doors and 
windows were thrown open, and figures were 
seen seated beneath the loggia, or pacing the 
shadiest garden walks, and the sound of foot- 
steps echoed on the flagged courtyard. 

As the days and weeks and months went 
by, and brought no tidings from Maud or the 
vicar, Veronica grew restlessly discontented. 
For some time anger supported her spirita 
But by degrees she became tormented by ap- 
prehensions for her father's health. The ap- 
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prehensions were only momentary, but they 
returned oftener and oftener. She debated 
the possibility that none of her letters had 
been received, and twisted the matter this 
way and that way in her mind. 

Once she spoke to Sir John on the subject. 

It was after a fit of depression and tears, 
and she was unable to suffer alone. She felt 
impelled to make him share her pain. 

" I do wonder how papa is !'! she said, [^un- 
expectedly, as they were sitting alone together 
in the twilight. 

Sir John made no answer, but turned un- 
easily in his chair. 

"I do wonder. I want to know. I must 
know 1" 

" What is the meaning of this sudden 
anxiety ?" 

" It is not sudden. Because I have kept it 
to myself so long, you cannot understand that 
I have been suffering all this timel" 

Veronica really thought for the moment 
that she had been generously sparing him. 
She knew herself to have been unhappy at 
intervals, and omitted to observe that the first 
moment she had felt the desire to speak of 
her unhappiness to Sir John, she had yielded 
to it without a thought of restraining herself 
for his sake. 
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"Well, what can I do? Can I help it if 
they take no notice of you ? Besides, what is 
there to be anxious about ? No news is good 
news." 

" I wrote to Maud. I did think she would 
have answered me !" 

" Bah ! You are infatuated with that girL 
I wonder that a person of your intellect should 
be so taten in by her missish airs." 

" You know nothing about Maud," cried 
Veronica, quickly. " You cannot understand 
her one bit." 

"Neither, it seems, can you," retorted Sir 
John. Praise of Maud always displeased him. 
Veronica's reverence and admiration for her, 
irritated him peculiarly. 

Veronica started up with a little childish 
exclamation of impatience, and walked to the 
window. 

" I mmt know how papa is 1" she said. Her 
voice was changed now. There were certain 
deep tones in it which the mention of Maud 
alone called forth. 

Her pettishness disturbed Sir John much 
less than her earnestness. 

"Amor mio," he said, soothingly, "rest 
assured that if any evil had happened to your 
father, or if any evil threatened him even, 
you would not fail to hear of it. There are 
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plenty of kind, pious people in that Arcadian 
village who would cheerfully take on them- 
selves the duty of imparting anything dis- 
agreeable." 

She was willing to be put on good terms 
with herself at anybody's expense — save 
Maud's — ^and she smiled contemptuously at 
the recollection of the Shipley people. 

" Can't you fancy their gloating over such 
a chance of punishing you for having had the 
courage to escape from among them ?" 

" II Principe Cesare de' Barietti," announced 
a servant at this moment, and the t^te-a-tSte 
interview was at an end. 

The prince was a constant, and nearly the 
only, visitor at Villa Chiari throughout the 
summer. One or two other men came occa- 
sionally ; a stray attach^ left behind in soli- 
tary responsibility during the absence of his 
chief, and beWailing his fate ; a belated Prus- 
sian grandee, passing through on his way 
from the sea-baths at Leghorn to *he northern 
side of the Alps, No English came, and no 
ladies. 

Early in September people began to return 
to Florence. Veronica made variouis indirect 
attempts to see and to be seen by such <^ the 
fashionable world as were already to be found 
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driving in the Cascine towards the sunset hour, 
and inhaling the evening miasma heroically. 
But Sir John opposed her desire in this parti- 
cular. And had it not been for a hope which 
never abandoned her altogether (though it 
flickered low at times), and for Prince Cesare 
de' Barletti, she would, she told herself, have 
found the ennui of her secluded life intole- 
rable. 

Sir John encouraged Barletti to come. If 
he had not desired Barletti's presence at the 
villa. Sir John would unquestionably have 
been restrained by no delicacy from making 
his sentiments manifest. 

There were several causes which made Sir 
John willing to receive Barletti. The first 
was, that the Neapolitan amused him, played 
picquet fairly well (in truth, he could play 
much better than his host, but had tact and 
temper enough never to hint at the fact), and 
brought up from the city little gossiping 
stories which Sir John relished. The second 
was, that Veronica was either pleasantly gay 
and good-tempered under the excitement of 
the straager's presence, or, if she were other- 
wise, vented the haughty self-e.sserting humour 
of the hour on Barletti, whom she treated at 
times with absolute insolence. Both these 
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moods of hers were agreeable to Sir John: 
the latter especially so. Then there was the 
circumstance that Barletti, with all his poverty 
and pliancy, was undoubtedly the scion of an 
illustrious race. Now, Sir John was not the 
scion of an illustrious race. He would not 
have openly admitted the fact, but he knew 
it. And it was ineffably soothing to any 
irritating doubts which he might occasionally 
entertain as to his own importance in the 
world, and as to the supremacy of wealth, to 
contemplate a penniless prince flattering him 
for a dinner. 

As we are all apt to believe what we wish, 
Sir John rather over-estimated the attractions 
of his dinners, and the impression that his 
riches made on Barletti. 

Early in October Sir John announced his 
intention of going to Naples for the winter. 
Veronica was genuinely delighted at the news. 
But, with a petty perversity which she some- 
times indulged in towards Sir John, she re- 
ceived it very coldly. He had made her sum- 
mer pass in inexpressible boredom; and she 
was resolved. not to gratify him by any too 
great readiness to be amused, the moment it 
suited him to amuse her. 

"We shall be able to have a little gaiety 
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and society in Naples," said Sir John. ^' You 
deserve some compensation, poverina, for the 
duhiess of the summer." 

This provoked Veronica, and she answered 
without deigning to turn her eyes towards 
him : " I doubt the power of Naples to give 
me compensation." 

Sir John happened to be in a good temper. 
His dinner had been varied, savoury, and 
digestible — ^three conditions not often com- 
bined — and he humoured her with an exaspe- 
rating ostentation of forbearance. 

" M^chante I Did you in truth find the 
summer spent alone with me so dull ?" 

"Very!" 

"Ha! I wonder, then, that you do not 
show more pleasure at the prospect of a., 
change." 

" I see no prospect of a change." 

The words were barely uttered before she** 
repented them. Sir John's good temper, too 
roughly strained, had snapped. It was at all 
times brittle and untrustworthy. He growled 
out an inarticulate oath. It was not the first 
she had heard from his lips addressed to herself. 

"What a fool I ami" she thought; "I 
never take advantage of his good moods. Oh, 
if I could but command myself!" 
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The truth was that his *^good moods" were 
almost the only moments in which she was 
not afraid of him. And the moments in which 
she was not afraid of him tempted her to re- 
venge herself for her subjection at most other 
times. There were other moments when, 
being roused to passionate anger, she lost fear 
and prudence. But such moments were still 
rare in her intercourse with the man whom 
she had made the master of her fate. 

She came and knelt beside him, resting her 
hand on his as it hung over the cushioned 
arm of his chair. 

" What will you do for me at Naples ?" she 
asked, coaxingly. 

He was about to answer : not, as it seemed 
by his frowning brow and sneering smile, 
very graciously: when his face changed, he 
made a strange inarticulate sound, and leaned 
back gasping in his chair. Veronica flew to 
the bell to summon assistance, then she bathed 
his forehead with some perfume from a bottle 
that stood near at hand, and fanned him with 
her handkerchief. 

"What is it? What is the matter?" she 
kept asking wildly. She reiterated her ques- 
tions when Paul came into the room. 

Paul wasted no time in reassuring her. 
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With a swiftness very surprising and nnex- 
pected in one whose movements were habitually 
so deliberate, he loosened his master's cravat 
Then he ran to Sir John's bedroom and re- 
turned with a travelling flask, from which he 
poured a few drops of brandy down his master's 
throat. 

When he had done so, he answered Ve- 
ronica as calmly as though she had that instant 
put some ordinary question to him. 

"A faintness, miladi. He will be better 
now. It is passing." 

Veronica stood by, scared and trembling. 
Paul fetched some cold water, and threw it 
sharply on his master's cheeks and forehead. 

" Shall I not call some of the other servants?" 
said Veronica, clasping and unclasping her 
hands nervously. "Some one must be sent 
for a doctor." 

" Better not, just yet. We shall hear what 
he says. He is coming to himself." 

Sir John did revive. Some semblance of 
life returned to his face, which had grown 
strangely livid. His eyes fell on Veronica, 
and he turned them away with a look of inir 
patience. 

" What is it?" she cried, bending over hinu 
" Can you not speak to me ?" 

r2 
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Sir John feebly tried to raise his liandker- 
chief to his mouth, and failed. He looked 
appealingly at Paul, who immediately wiped 
the water from his master's face in a steady 
matter-of-course way. Still Sir John did not 
speak. 

Paul watched him intently; and at last 
said to Veronica : " You had better go away, 
miladi. I shall call Ansano by-and-bye, and 
help Sir John to his room. He will lie down 
and repose for an hour or so. And then he 
will be quite well again. The heat made him 
faint." 

During this speech Paul kept his eyes fixed 
on his master's face, and seemed to read in it 
approval and confirmation of his words : for 
he added almost instantly : " Yes, yes; that is 
it. The heat made him faint. It is nothing ; 
and you had better go away, miladi." 

Veronica obeyed in bewilderment. She was 
glad to escape from the room; and yet she 
somewhat resented being sent away. 

She was walking quickly along the corridor 
that led to her own room, when she heard a 
voice close behind her : " Miladi I" 

Her heart leapt at the suddenness of the 
sound, and she turned round in terror. It 
was Paul. 
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"Pardon, miladi. I fear I startled you. 
The matting is so soft, it deadens footsteps. 
I only wanted to say that Sir John much 
wishes that the other domestics should not be 
told of his little indisposition. He dislikes a 
fuss, he says, miladi." 

"Oh he has spoken to you, then ! How 

is he?" 

" Sir John is much better, miladi. The 

heat made him faint. It is nothing." 

Veronica sat down in her boudoir, and 
tried to think steadily of what had just hap- 
pened. She did not believe that it had been a 
mere fainting fit. There had been a strange 
look in Sir John's face, unlike anything she 
had ever seen before. Was he very ill ? Was 
he going to die ? 

She rose and moved restlessly about the 
room. Then she stopped suddenly, and re- 
flected that Paul had shown no apprehension. 
Paul had even recommended that no doctor 
should be sent for. Paul knew Sir John well. 
He miist know whether there were danger or 
not! 

If — oh, if Sir John were going to die ! 

Her knees shook under her, and she threw 
herself on to a sofa. She lay there, stretched 
at full length, with her face buried in the 
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cushions; her hair pushed aside, and her 
hands covering her ears, as though to shut out 
some terrible sound, for a long time. 

Once the shutting of a heavy door echoed 
through the house, and for many minutes 
after the last reverberation had died away, her 
heart beat with dreadful rapidity, and she 
waited in the tremor of suspense and fear, 
expecting to be summoned by Paul's voice. 
No one came. The afternoon was waning, 
and at last she heard one of the women- 
servants singing a Tuscan love-song, as she 
moved about the house at her work. That 
was a reassuring sound. Veronica sat up 
feeling dizzy and half-blind as she faced the 
light. There were no tears on her face, but 
it was deadly pale, except one crimson streak, 
where she had pressed her cheek against the 
cushion. Her first act was to lock the door 
which communicated with the corridor. There 
was another door in the boudoir leading to her 
bedchamber, to which there was no other access. 
Then she went to the looking-glass and con- 
templated herself. 

" What a ghost I look I" she thought, " and 
how I have been tormenting myself! And 
perhaps for nothing, after aU 1" 

She hesitated a moment, but finally took a 
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book from the table, unlocked the door of the 
boudoir, rang the bell, and returned to the 
sofa, 

" Miladi rang ?" said her maid, coming to 
the door. Veronica had taught all the servants 
to give her that title. 

"Yes. What o'clock is it? I shall not 
dress for dinner. I fell asleep over my book, 
and have made my head ache. Get me some 
eau-de-cologne. Put on my peignoir, and shut 
out that glare. How red the sunset is I You 
must brush my hair in the dark as well as you 
can. I cannot bear the light." 

It was not dark when the maid had closed 
her persiennes, but it was dim. Veronica's 
white wrapper gleamed in the twilight. The 
maid stood patiently brushing out her mis- 
tress's thick tresses in silence. 

"Did you ever faint, Beppina?" asked her 
mistress. 

*^ Faint? No, miladi." 

"You have seen people in fainting fits, 
perhaps ?" 

" Yes ; I saw a girl once, who was in a dead 
swoon." 

" There is no danger in them, of course ?" 

" Who knows !" answered Beppina, with an 
expressive shrug. 
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" What made the girl you saw faint ?" 

" Hunger, mUadi." 

*' Hunger!" 

" Yes. Her damo* had been a Garibaldino, 
and he got wounded in the wars; and when 
he came back to Florence, weak and sickly, he 
could get no work, and his people were too 
poor to help him, so Gigia — she was a dress- 
maker's apprentice — ^kept him, and gave him 
nearly aU her food. And one day, when she 
was going to her work, she turned giddy, and 
fell down in the street, and they took her to a 
hospital, and the doctor said she had not had 
enough to eat ; and that was all that was the 
matter with her." 

" How dreadful I It must be awful to be so 
poor ! " 

" Eh, che vuole ? She couldn't have loved 
him more if she had been rich ! And she 
saved his life, and that was a consolazione di 
Dio." 

" Sir John's love, miladi, and you will 
excuse him from coming into the dining- 
room? He will have the honour of joining 
you in the evening afterwards." 

Paul said these words from the boudoir, 
holding the door that communicated with the 
bed-room in his hand. 

* Sweetheart. 
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^^How is Sir John?" asked Veronica in 
English. 

" Sir John has reposed, miladi, and is quite 
well, only a little fatigued with the heat." 

" I shall not come down to dinner. Tell 
them to serve it in the little blue room next 
my boudoir." 

^^ Yes, miladi. Then I shall tell the signer 
principe that miladi does not receive this 
evening ?" 

Veronica was emboldened by the fact that, 
while Paul's face could be seen illumined by 
the setting sun, whose light streamed into the 
boudoir, her own face was in shadow. She 
had sometimes been vexed with herself for 
being in a kind of awe under Paul's grave 
glance, and for having allowed more than one 
caprice and manifestation of wilfulness to be 
checked by its silent influence. Now she 
resolved to consult her own will and pleasure, 
and she threw a little superfluous asperity into 
the voice in which she answered : 

" No ; certainly not I I have given you no 
such directions." 

" Miladi wishes to have the dinner served for 
two in the blue room ? " 

" Yes. — No ! I will dine in the dining- 
saloon, and — is the prince here ?" 
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"The signer principe is under the west 
loggia, smoking a cigar." 

"Have you mentioned to him that Sir 
John was— was not well?" 

" Sir John does not choose me to say so, 
miladi." 

" That will do. You will have a cover laid 
for the prince. I shall try to persuade him to 
stay to amuse and cheer Sir John a little this 
evening." 

After all she had not succeeded in simply 
issuing her commands without apology or 
explanation to Paul. The latter bowed and 
withdrew. 

Veronica waited until his footsteps had died 
away in the corridor ; then she said, putting 
her hand to her forehead with the gesture of 
one struck with a sudden remembrance: 
" Oh, I forgot to give Paul a message for Sir 
John !" 

" Shall I go, miladi ?" asked Beppina. 

" No, never mind. I will go myself. Give 
me a lace scarf, or something to wrap over my 
head. That will do. Lay out a dinner dress — 
anything light and cool. I shall return in a 
few minutes." 

Veronica passed through her boudoir and 
descended the staircase leading to Sir John's 
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apartments, which were on the ground floor. 
Arrived at the basement story, however, she 
entered one of the long suite of reception- 
rooms which occupied the whole west side of 
the villa, opened a glass door, and stepped 
out into the loggia. Cesare de' Barletti was 
smoking in the loggia, as Paul had said. As 
soon as he perceived Veronica, he threw away 
his cigar and advanced towards her, hat in 
hand. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LONELY. 

The prince was a little near-sighted, and 
not deeming it good manners to use the glass 
that dangled by the black ribbon over his 
waistcoat, when he found himself face to face 
with " miladi," he had approached to within 
a short distance of her before he became 
aware of the agitated expression of her face, 
and the unusual carelessness of her toilet. 

The instinct of coquetry would have pre- 
vented Veronica from presenting herself be- 
fore Barletti in any unbecoming attire. But if 
she had given the matter her most serious 
consideration, she could have found none 
better calculated to set off her striking beauty 
thto that which she now wore. A long white 
wrapper fell to her feet. She had covered 
her head with the voluminous folds of a white 
lace shawl, one end of which was thrown 
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across her breast and fell over her shoulder: 
and beneath the delicate snowy lace her long 
black hair streamed rippling to her waist. 

" Oh, prince, there you are 1" said Veronica. 
^' Paul told me you were in the west loggia, 
and I ran down to catch you before I dressed 
for dinner." 

The words were flattering, inasmuch as 
they implied great eagerness on the lady's 
part to see him. But he must have been a 
fatuously vain man who could have looked 
in Veronica's face as she spoke and have 
supposed her to be thinking of paying him 
compliments. 

Barletti bowed, and stood awaiting what 
more she had to say. 

" Have you seen Paul ?" 

" Yes, signora. I saw him as I came in, 
but I did not speak to him." 

" Then you do not know that Sir John has 
been, and still is, ill ?" 

" Dio buono ! Ill ? No. I know nothing. 
What is the matter with ce bon Gale?" 

" I hope it is nothing serious : but I cannot 
tell. I am uneasy about him ; very uneasy." 

Barletti did not believe that miladi could 
be suffering any acute anxiety on the score of 
her lord's health. And he would have con- 
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sidered it a priori very unUkely that she 
should so suffer. But he thought it highly- 
proper and becoming that she should assume 
anxiety. A frank show of indifference would 
have disgusted him. 

" Oh you must not alarm yourself, cara 
signora," he said, soothingly. " What are the 
symptoms? How long has he been ill? I 
wonder that Paul said nothing to me !" 

Veronica hurriedly described the singular 
swoon or trance into which Sir John had 
fallen. "He* says the heat made him faint," 

she added, "but " And she shook her 

head doubtfully. 

"Really it is not unlikely," said Barletti. 
" It may have been a giramento di capo — a 
mere swimming of the head. Such things 
are not uncommon, and il nostro caro Gale is 
not very strong. Pray tell me if there is 
anything I can do for you in Florence. I 
shall, of course, go back at once. I could not 
think of intruding on you under the cir- 
cumstances." 

" No, no, no ! That is just the very thing 
I hastened down to say. You must remain 
and dine here, and stay all the evening until 
Sir John retires." 

" But — would he not prefer " began 
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Barletti in some astonishment. Veronica in- 
terrupted him, speaking very fast, and in a 
low tone, and glancing round nervously to 
see that they were not observed. 

"Yes; no doubt he would prefer that you 
should go away. But I prefer that you 
should stay. I beg you to stay. He has a 
whim to disguise that he is ill. He will not 
have a doctor. He has given Paul orders to 
keep it secret from the servants. It may be 
nothing, but 1 am so inexperienced in illness, 
I cannot judge. I am alone here. I am 
afraid of — of — of the responsibility. You 
must remain and watch him, and let me know 
what you think. And — ^listen — do not allow 
it to be seen that I have urged yoii to stay ! 
Do not admit that I have said a W6rd to you 
about his illness. I rely on you, remember ! 
And, above all, say no syllable to Paul." 

She turned away, re-entered the saloon by 
the glass door, and ran swiftly and softly up 
the stairs, leaving Barletti in a condition of 
considerable perplexity. 

He remained in the garden wandering up 
and down until the dinner-bell sounded. 
Then, as he was going into the house across 
the paved courtyard, a servant who had been 
sent to seek him, met him, and preceded him 
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into the dining saloon. It was a vast vaulted 
hall, whose dreariness was on too great a scale 
to be much mitigated by such French up- 
holstery as had been hastily employed to 
decorate it for Sir John Gale's use. 

The table was as big as the deck of a small 
yacht. The wax lights abundantly set forth 
on a huge black walnut- wood sideboard, and 
on the tall marble mantel-piece, and on the 
table itself, seemed to glimmer with hopeless 
feebleness, as though they were conscious of 
their inability to illuminate the vague dimness 
of the space. There was a little island of 
light in the centre of the table-cloth, but it 
seemed only to enhance the surrounding 
gloom. 

Veronica was already in the dining-hall 
when Barletti entered it. Paul, too, was 
there, officiating as butler at the sideboard. 

Barletti bowed profoundly, and saluted 
Veronica as though he then saw her for the 
first time that evening. 

" Good evening, prince," said she, with a 
careless, haughty bend of the head. 

In her rich evening dress, and with her 
composed disdainful grace, she seemed a very 
different woman from her who had spoken to 
him in the loggia half an hour ago. 
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A cover was laid for Sir John in his accus- 
tomed place. Barletti observed it, and stood 
for a moment after Veronica was seated, as 
though waiting for some one. " And Gale?" 
he said, interrogatively. 

" Oh, Sir John will not dine with us. He 
felt a little tired with the heat this afternoon. 
We shall find him after dinner in the salottino. 
Sit down, prince." 

" You permit ? I am not de trop ?" 

"No, no. I am glad of the sight of a 
human face. This hall is the gloomiest, 
dreariest place ! I have never quite got over 
an idea that it is haunted, and I find myself 
sometimes making out mysterious shapes in 
the dark comers. One evening in the summer, 
when the windows were wide open, a great 
bat flew in, and almost brushed my face ! 
Ugh I" 

They ate their dinner under Paul's grave 
impassable eyes, and with Sir John's empty 
chair between them. 

" Thy master is not really indisposed, friend, 
eh ?" asked the prince of Paul, as the latter 
was serving him with wine. 

"Sir John missed his usual siesta, and 
was tired. He is quite well now, Signor 
Principe." 

VOL. IL G 
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" Ah, bravo ! It has been a devil of a 
summer. And the heat seems as if it would 
never leave off any more." 

The dinner seemed to. be spun out to an 
intolerable length. Barletti had a very ex- 
cellent appetite, and ate on steadily. Veronica 
ate but little ; but she drank off three glasses 
of champagne, whereat Barletti, accustomed 
to the almost ascetic temperance of his own 
countrywomen in the matter of wine, mar- 
velled considerably. He could not help ob- 
serving, also, that she did appear to be really 
thoughtful and anxious, falling every now 
and then into fits of musing. And at this, 
attributing her careful brow to uneasiness 
regarding her husband, he marvelled still 
more ! 

When the dessert was put on the table, 
Paul prepared to withdraw. Veronica desired 
him to remain: speaking in English, of which 
language Barletti understood very little 
when he saw it, and almost nothing when he 
heard it. 

" I must return to Sir John, miladi." 

" Then tell Ansano to remain, and as soon 
as Sir John is in the salottino let me know." 

The other servants went away, leaving 
Ansano to hand round the dishes of fruit, 
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which, in his zeal, and the elation of being 
left to his own devices free from Paul's super- 
vision, he did with feverish energy; until 
Veronica put an end to his service by desiring 
him to go and stand still at the sideboard. 

The dining-hall, like all the suite of rooms 
on the west side of the house, had a door com- 
municating with the loggia outside. Veronica 
bade Barletti finish his wine at his leisure, and 
rose from her chair, saying that she would go 
and walk in the loggia until Sir John should 
be ready to receive them. 

A request to be permitted to accompany her 
was on Barletti's lips, but she checked him by 
a look, and went out alone, pacing slowly and 
regularly up and down imder the stone arcades. 
The night was dark, and since sunset the air 
had grown cool. Veronica lifted the gauze 
upper tunic of her dress, and wrapped her 
shoulders and arms in it. As she walked 
solitarily, a feeling of intense loneliness came 
upon her, such as she had never experienced 
in her life. 

Outside in the darkness she looked in at the 
lighted hall each time she passed the glass 
door. She saw the brightness of the table, 
guttering with glass and silver, and adorned 
with flowers. She saw Barletti seated there. 

g2 
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His face was towards the window. The light 
fell on his bald forehead and dark eyes, and 
mellowed the tint of his pale skin. He looked 
like a portrait by Vandyke. She regarded all 
this with an inexpressible sensation of strange- 
ness. It seemed to her that she was looking 
on the room, and on the man, for the first 
time. It seemed to her that she had no part 
in anj^hing within those walls. No one could 
see her out there in the darkness. And to 
look on even the most familiar face, being 
oneself unseen, gives it an unfamiliar aspect. 

The fact of being shut out there alone in 
the darkness and of looking in upon the lighted 
rooms, produced in her a sense of complete 
isolation : isolation of spirit as well as of body. 
What did her existence matter to any one? 
If she could at that moment transport herself 
to Shipley-in-the-Wold, and peep in at the 
vicarage windows, she would see no void that 
her absence had made. It would all be going 
on much as usual. Her father would be read- 
ing by the fire — ^they must have fires now in 
the evening — and Maud would be reading too, 
or perhaps playing softly on the old piano. 
Or, it might be that Mr. Plew was there, 
prosing on in his mild, monotonous voice. 
And outside, the wide flats would be looming 
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dreary and vague ; and near Sack's farm the 
sheep and the white cattle would glimmer 
dotted about the pastures fast asleep. She 
could fancy it all 1 So, thought she, a ghost 
must feel revisiting unperceived the haunts of 
the body. 

The idea of death thus conjured up, made 
her shiver, and nervously walk faster. How 
lonely she felt ! How lonely, how lonely 1 

Veronica had never in her life compre- 
hended what was meant by a " pleasing 
melancholy." Sadness of any kind was utterly 
distasteful to her ; and aroused either a species 
of impatient resentment, or a headlong aban- 
donment of herself to despair, which had some 
anger in it too. 

All at once the windows of the salottino 
threw out rays of brightness into the night. 
Sir John must be there. The rays came 
through the interstices of the wooden Venetian 
blinds. She could not look into the salottino 
as she could into the dining-hall, where the 
shutters were left open. She felt a sudden 
yearning for Ught, and shelter, and com- 
panionship. It was too intolerable being out 
there alone with her own thoughts in the 
darkness. 

She went into the house through the dining- 
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room where Barletti was still sitting at the 
table. He had drunk scarcely any wine since 
Veronica left him ; but to kill the time he had 
eaten nearly the whole contents of a large 
glass dish of sweetmeats, and was beginning to 
find that occupation pall on him when she re- 
appeared. 

Ansano stood sentinel in the backgroimd. 
He had not found the half hour a pleasant one 
either. If he might have been permitted to 
distinguish himself by handing to the signor 
Principe every did. on the 4le in .e^ar 
sequence, he would have been content. For 
Ansano, like the rest of the servants, was little 
more than a mere rustic, and the delighted 
pride he felt in such professional promotion as 
was implied in being trusted to do any service 
unwatched by Paul, wore still the gloss of 
novelty. But to stand there, at the side- 
board, still and silent, while the other servants 
were supping socially together, was a severe 
trial. 

Veronica walked at once through the dining- 
hall to the salottino, and Barletti followed her. 
Sir John was lying on a sofa. A lamp stood 
on a small table near his head, but it was so 
shaded as to throw no light on his face, al- 
though it illuminated the gay flowered dress- 
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ing-gown he wore, and his white wrinkled 
hands. 
* "Here is Prince Cesare de' Bartletti," said 
Veronica, seating herself on a low chair near 
the sofa. " He wanted to go away when he 
heard that you were not well. But I made 
him stay." 

" Oh !" said Sir John, in a kind of grunt. 

The greeting was so exceptionally un- 
courteous even for Sir John, that Barletti 
rose up as though he were moved by a spring 
over which his wiU had no control, and said, 
" 1 regret my intrusion. If I had supposed 
for a moment that monsieur le baron was 
seriously iU " 

"Who says so? I am not seriously ill!" 
snarled Sir John. 

"Of course notl" interposed Veronica, 
quickly. " I said so. If Sir John had been 
seriously ill, it would be another matter. But 
his indisposition was of the very slightest, and 
it is now quite gone." 

Either, she thought, he must confess to 
being so indisposed that the presence of a 
stranger irked him, or he must ask Barletti to 
remain. But Sir John did neither. Which- 
ever one of several given courses of action was 
most pleasing to Sir John's state of temper at 
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the moment, he habitually adopted. Such 
cobwebs as duty towards, or consideration for, 
others, were entirely powerless to restrain the 
passions or caprices of his monstrous egotism. 

" Yes," he said, speaking, as he had spoken 
throughout, in a muffled strange voice, and 
articulating indistinctly: "I am quite well, 
but I don't feel energetic by any means. I 
shall not ask you to stay to-night, prince ; it 
would only bore you." 

It was almost impossible to resist this hint, 
but Barletti caught a glance from Veronica 
which so plainly begged him to remain, that 
he answered : " Now, my good Gale, I won't 
hear that. Bore me ! Not at all ; I shall stay 
and chat until your bed-time. Or, if you 
prefer it, we'll have our partie of picquet. 
Which shall it be?" 

Sir John was surprised at this unwonted in- 
sistance. The man had had his dinner ; why 
did he wish to stay ? That he evidently did 
wish it, was however no inducement to his 
host to yield. 

" Frankly, my dear friend," said Sir John, 
making an odd grimace, as though he had 
tried to smile and failed: "I will to-night 
have neither chat nor cards. I decline your 
company 1 That is the charm of having an 
intimate friend ; I know you won't be angry 
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if I beg you to leave me to myself, or," he 
added, slowly turning his eyes on Veronica, 
"to miladi. That is myself; it's quite the 
same thing." 

But in looking at Veronica, he surprised a 
glance of intelligence passing from her eyes to 
Barletti. Sir John could not change the 
direction of his own gaze quickly enough to 
catch the answering look on the prince's face : 
his facial muscles appeared not to be under 
full command; but he saw an expression of 
irresolution and conflict in Barletti's whole 
bearing. 

The prince rose, and then seated himself 
again, and then again rose with more deter- 
mination and advanced to the side of the sofa 
holding out his hand to Sir John, and saying : 
" Good-night, then, caro Gale. Angry ? No, 
of course I shall not.be angry!" Then he 
bowed low to "miladi," and said in a low tone 
and with intention, " I regret to be banished 
from our good Gale, miladi : but I am sure he 
will be quite himself to-morrow. You need 
not — none of us need be uneasy about him." 

" Uneasy 1" echoed Sir John. " Que diable, 
Barletti — who is likely to be uneasy ?" 

And as he spoke, he looked not at the 
prince but at Veronica. 

"Who indeed?" said Veronica, returning 
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Barletti's parting salutation with the stateliest 
of bows. She was reassured at heart. For 
she argued thus : "If Barletti thought there 
were anything serious the matter, he would 
not have been restrained by any fear of Sir 
John from giving me a hint of it by word or 
look." 

And the first faint dawn of a project rose 
dimly in her niind- — a project of attaching and 
binding this man to her, so as to secure his 
assistance and protection if — ^if anything should 
happen to Sir John. And already in the dawn 
of her project the prospect of that dread 
" something which might happen" showed a 
little less dreadful. 

Meanwhile Sir John lay on the sofa watch- 
ing her from under the shadow that covered 
his face, and thinking of the look he had sur- . 
prised her giving Barletti, The look had put 
a new idea into his mind, a very unpleasant 
idea, not unpleasant merely because, if correct, 
it would argue some of the ideas he had 
hitherto entertained to have been wrong 
(though that contingency alone was disagree- 
able enough), but because,^ also, it would 
have the effect of making him uneasy in the 
future. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WHAT THEY SAID AT THE CLUB. 

Paul had such a terrible tune of it that 
night, in undressing Sir John and getting him 
to bed, that when he was alone in his own 
little room- — ^within easy reach of his master's, 
and communicating with it by means of a 
large bell hanging at the head of his bed— ^he 
began to go over some calcxdations in his 
mind, with the half-formed intention of re- 
tiring from the baronet's service with a thou- 
sand or so fewer francs than the sum he had 
determined on as the limit of his savings 

Sleep brought counsel to Paul, however, 
and he arose in the morning prepared to go 
through the term of service he had set him- 
self. But whether sleep had brought counsel 
to Sir John or not, it is certain that he woke 
in a humour worse, if possible, than that in 
which he had gone to bed. 
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He did not feel so much recovered from the 
indisposition of yesterday as he had expected 
to feel. He was extremely feeble, except in 
temper ; there, he was as vigorous and fero- 
cious as a healthy tiger with a fine appetite 
and nothing to eat. 

Paul attended on him silent and watchful. 

At kngth he said, with grave deliberation : 
" You must have a physician, Sir John." 

The reply was a volley of oaths, so fiercely 
uttered that they left the baronet panting and 
glaring breathlessly from his pillow. 

"Excuse the liberty. Sir John," said Paul, 
with a shade more gravity, but otherwise quite 
unmoved, "but you must have a physician. 
You are a little feverish. It is nothing. A 
little draught will make you quite strong soon 
for your journey." 

"A lit-tle draught," muttered Sir John, try- 
ing to mimic Paul's accent. " A little devil I" 

"In this country fevers go quick. Excuse 
the liberty. Sir John. If you allow, I will go 
for a physician myself." 

The man's steady persistence had some 
effect on his master. Sir John moved his 
head restlessly, and said, " Go ? Where will 
you go ? You don't know any of the doctors 
here, curse them 1" 
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"There is a good and esteemed English 
physician, Sir John, lives in " 

" Damn the English physician 1 You in- 
fernal idiot, do you think I will have any of 
them^ jabbering and boasting, and telling in 
the place that they have been attending Sir 
John Gale? Do you think I want a pack 
of British fools rushing up here to stare at 
me?" 

"Bene, bene," said Paul. In his secret 
mind he had but a poor opinion of the Eng- 
lish faculty, whose views, on the subject of 
bleeding especially, appeared to him to be 
terribly limited. " Benissimo 1 Better so, Sir 
John. I will fetch a most excellent medico. 
One who will cure you immediately — Dr. 
Maffei. He is well known, Sir John." 

" Well known, you fool ?" 

" Well known among the Italians, Sir 
John," added Paul, astutely. "The signori 
Inglesi mostly employ their own physicians." 

"Whatever he may say, I shall start for 
Naples on the nineteenth : remember that !" 

In this way Sir John gave a tacit consent 
to the visit of the Italian doctor. 

When that gentleman arrived at Villa 
Chiari he declared that there was no fever 
about Sir John. Paul had been mistaken 
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there. But he let slip another ugly word, 
which Paul, who was present during the 
whole interview (acting as interpreter occa- 
sionally, for Sir John's Italian and the doctor's 
French sometimes came to a cul de sac, out of 
which Paul had to extricate them), smothered 
, up as well as he could, in the hope that it 
might not reach Sir John's ears. 

" I got a fall from my horse last year, and 
was badly hurt, and had a long illness in con- 
sequence," said Sir John, feeling that the 
phenomenon of so [wealthy and important a 
personage as himself being reduced to a con- 
dition of great weakness needed some expla- 
nation : "I think it shook me more than they 
thought at the time. That's the only way I 
can account fo!? being in such a devil of a 
state." 

"Ah, yes. And then, you see, you are 
getting old, and you have probably been 
rather intemperate in your youth," answered 
Dr. Maffei, with disconcerting sincerity. 

Sir John began to think he had been wrong 
in not having an English physician, if he must 
have any at all. Dr. Maffei prescribed some 
medicine, and a plain, but nourishing diet. 

" I am going to Naples on the nineteenth," 
said Sir John, brusquely. 
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" I do not know. I do not think I should 
advise your making a journey so soon." 

" I shall not trouble you, sir, for your opi- 
nion on that point. I am going on that day. 
Good-morning." 

The wild-beast temper had leaped out and 
shown its fangs so suddenly that the doctor's^ 
brown smooth-shaven face remained for a few 
seconds absolutely blank with amazement. 
Then he bowed silently ; and, with a certain 
dignity, despite his short, stubby figure and 
ungraceful gait, walked out of the room. 

An amazement of a livelier and more agree- 
able nature overspread his countenance when, 
driving down the hill in his fiacre, he in- 
spected the bank-note which Paul had handed 
to him in an envelope. Its amount was more 
than ten times what he would have considered 
a sufficient fee from any of his compatriots — 
it was, indeed, ostentatiously excessive. Sir 
John had some vaguely vindictive notion in 
his head that the beggarly Italian would 
repent not having been more civil to a man 
who could afford to pay such a fee. But he 
was wrong. The doctor was pondering upon 
the extraordinary and absurd constitution of 
an universe in which so anomalous a nation as 
the English was permitted to exist. 
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It would be difficult to decide whether or 
not the medicines sent by Dr. Maffei did the 
patient any good ; but the fact was, that Sir 
John did not get worse, and was able to keep 
his resolution of going to Naples on the nine- 
teenth of October. 
^ Between the day of his t^te-a-tSte dinner 
with Veronica, and that date, Cesare de' Bar- 
letti had to undergo many buffettings of for- 
tune. He was tossed backward and forward 
from sunshine to shade, by the selfish caprice 
of a little white hand — and these little white 
hands can strike hard sometimes. A man who 
has nothing to do from morning to night is 
glad of a habit which saves him the fatigue of 
deciding how he shall bestow himself at a 
given hour. He likes to say, " I must be with 
So-and-so this evening." It has a cheap air of 
duty. Thus mere habit had caused the Nea- 
politan princeling to be a regular visitor to 
the English baronet in the old days at Naples, 
when the latter was bound to his room by a 
fit of the gout. 

The visits had been begun at the prompt- 
ings of good-nature, combined with a natural 
taste for a superior cuisine. Sir John, at 
that time, employed a very accomplished 
cook. 
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Then in Florence it must be admitted that 
curiosity had been the chief spur which at 
first induced the prince to undergo the fatigue 
of sitting behind a cab-horse, and seeing him 
struggle up the steep road to Villa Chiari. 
He wanted to see the interior of the manage, 
whose master and mistress seemed so ill- 
assorted. But very soon it began to appear 
to him a necessity of existence that he should 
pay his evening visit to the villa. He even 
found some satisfaction in his game of picquet. 
An Italian is usually amazingly patient of 
boredom : or, it may be, is unconscious of it, 
which is pleasanter for himself. Barletti ad- 
mired Veronica extremely. Ahd her presence 
was a strong attraction to him. By-and-bye 
it began to occur to him that it might be 
worth his while to pay his court to this beau- 
tiful woman, after a more serious fashion thaik 
he had at first contemplated. Sir John was-, 
failing. He might die and leave a rich widow,, 
who would become a prey to needy fortune- 
hunters: to fortune-hunters who would not 
have the same advantages to offer in exchange 
for wealth, as could be found in an alliance 
with Cesare dei Principi Barletti 1 It would 
be a pity to see her sacrificed to such men as 
he had seen and known engaged in the chase 
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after a wife with money. He made no de- 
finite plan, but sufifered himself to drift on 
lazily, with just so much intention as sufficed 
to modify his behaviour in many subtle, 
nameless ways. But after the incident of Sir 
John's indisposition, there arose a difierent 
feeling in his breast towards her. 

Barletti really had a fund of kindliness in 
him. He was becoming fond — with a fond- 
ness truer and more tender than that inspired 
by the fine contrast of diamonds on a satin 
skin— of this girl, so young, so beautiful, and 
so lonely ! From the moment when she had 
appealed to him in some sort for advice and 
support, a fibre of manhood was stirred in 
him on her behalf. He would have even made 
some kind of active sacrifice for her. So, 
despite Sir John's irritability and insolence, 
Barletti continued to endure seeing his cab- 
horse toil up the hill overhanging the Ema, 
evening after evening. 

And Sir John Gale did not scruple to make 
use of Barletti. He would give him little 
commissions to execute in the city, and ex- 
pected him to read up the news of the day 
and retail the gossip of the hour for his 
amusement. 

One afternoon, in search of this latter com- 
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modity, Barletti was standing at the door of 
the club with a knot of others. 

" I remember him at Rome," said a portly 
man with dyed whiskers, continuing a desul- 
tory conversation with Barletti. " A red-haired 
man who hunted. Quite the type of an Eng- 
lishman." 

"That's a mistake you all make," observed 
a languid, spindle-legged young nobleman 
with a retreating chin. " I believe there 
are as many red-haired people in Italy as in 
England." 

The spindle-legged young nobleman had 
married an English wife, and had been in 
England, and spoke with authority. 

" No, no, it's the Irish that have red hair !'* 
exclaimed a third. " Or the Scotch. I forget 
which." 

" Zitto !" whispered the first portly speaker, 
as a tall old man appeared at the club door, 
" the captain won't hear you assert that the 
Irish have red hair 1" 

The captain was a -half-pay officer who 
played an uncommonly good game at billiards. 
He was understood to live chiefly by his wits, 
but he had the entree to several distinguished 
families who clung — ^theoretically, for a more 
practical clinging would have involved an 
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amount of inconvenience which it would have 
been mere Quixotism to encounter — to the 
old regime ; he was a zealous Roman Catholic, 
and, it is scarcely necessary to add, was de- 
scended from one of the ancient kings of 
Ireland ! 

"Who has red hair?" asked the captain, in 
Italian flavoured with a rich Kerry brogue. 

"We were talking about a man I know 
here, un riccone, an immensely rich fellow," 
said Barletti. 

" Indeed ! Who is he ?" said the captain, 
affably. He had no constitutional prejudice 
against rich fellows. 

" Baron Gale." 

"Baron what? I never heard the title." 

" He is an English baron — Sir John Gale — 
I knew him in Naples." 

" 0, a baronet 1 Per Bacco 1" exclaimed 
the captain, pronouncing the name of the 
heathen deity precisely like the last syllable 
of " tobacco," with a very sharp a, " It isn't 
TallisGale, isit?" ' 

" No, no ; John : Sir John Gale." 

" Aye, aye, that is the baptismal name. 
But he took the name of Gale when he came 
into a fortune, being richer . than enough 
already, that's always the way. He's a thin, 
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high-shouldered man, with sandy hair and 
black eyes ?" 

" Gia." 

" And has a handsome wife ?" 

" Bellissima !" 

" Thafs the man 1" cried the captain, rolling 
the end of his cigar between his lips reUsh^ 
ingly. "I knew him in Ireland in the year 
'forty-nine. My lady is a great beauty — wasj 
that is, for she must be quite pass^e by this 
time— and married him for his money." 

" Pass^e I" echoed Barletti, on whom that 
word alone, of all that the captain had ut- 
tered, had made an impression. " Diamine ! 
What do you call ^ pass^e' ? She is as fresh 
as a Hebe, and young enough to be his 
daughter !" 

" Pooh, pooh, my dear friend 1 There's 
some mistake. Lady Tallis Gale must be fifty 
if she's a day 1" 

The bystanders burst into a derisive laugh. 
Barletti had allowed himself to boast a little 
of his intimacy at Villa Chiari, and had 
exalted " miladi's" beauty to the skies. It is 
naturally agreeable to find that one's friend 
has been exaggerating the charms of a society 
from which one is oneself excluded. Barletti 
had to undergo a great deal of banter : and 
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many pleasantries were uttered on the hu- 
morous topic of Lady Gale's supposed age 
and infirmities : which pleasantries being (like 
some other things which are grateful to the 
truly genteel palate, as caviare and old Stilton) 
of a somewhat high flavour, we may be dis- 
pensed from laying before the reader. 

Barletti fumed and protested and gesticu- 
lated in vain. The joke at his expense was 
too good to be lost. 

"That's why she never showed, then, in 
the Cascine or anywhere," said he of the 
spindle legs, reflectively. That young noble- 
man was not, strictly speaking, imaginative, 
and had taken little part in the shower of 
jests which had been flung at Barletti. " I 
tkyught it was queer, if she was so handsome 
BS all that !" 

The conception of a strikingly handsome 
young woman who did not want to show her- 
self in the Cascine, was entirely beyond this 
young gentleman's powers of mind. He was 
as incredulous as an African to whom one 
should describe a snow-storm. 

That evening Barletti, seated at the picquet- 
table opposite to Sir John Gale, caused the 
latter to dash his cards down with an oath, 
by asking him a simple question : " Have you 
been married twice, caro Gale ?" 
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" What the devil's that to you, sir ?" de- 
manded the baronet when he had recovered 
breath enough to. speak. 

Barletti drew himself up a little, " Pardon, 
monsieur le baron," said he, "but I do not 
quite understand that mode of address." 

At another moment he might have passed 
over the brutal rudeness of his host's words, 
but his amour propre was still snjarting from 
the jeering he had received in the morning. 
He was therefore ready to resent a small 
offence from one from whom he had endured 
greater offences with equanimity. That was 
not just. But man often deals as blindly 
with his fellows as fortune deals with him : 
and it is the first comer who receives the 
good or evil he may chance to hold in his 
hand, quite irrespective of the claims of 
abstract justice. 

Sir John was not in a mood to take any 
notice of Barletti's sudden access of dignity. 

"What put that into your head, pray?" 
asked Sir John, fiercely. 

" No matter, monsieur le baron ; if I could 
have conjectured that the topic was a painful 
one, I should not have adverted to it. Let 
us say no more." 

"Trash, sir! I insist upon knowing what 
you mean." 
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Barletti had resolved not to be bullied 
further, and had raised his head confronting 
Sir John with a proud air, when he caught a 
glimpse through the glass door, of a graceful 
figure with long sweeping skirts, passing 
slowly along the loggia. It was yet early. 
They had not dined. Although the card- 
table was illumined by a lamp, the daylight 
was not excluded, and the loggia with part of 
the garden were distinctly visible from the 
interior of the room. Veronica was pacing 
along with her head bent down in a pensive 
attitude. As she came opposite to the win- 
dow, she raised her head for a moment and 
looked in. 

Sir John had his back to the window ; but 
Barletti could see her. She looked full at 
him, and he saw, or seemed to see, something 
plaintively appealing in her . eyes. It all 
passed so quickly that there appeared to be 
scarcely any pause between Sir John's last 
words and Barletti's reply, uttered coldly, but 
not angrily. 

" * Insist,' caro Gale, is an absurd word to 
use. But if you really wish it, I have no 
objection to tell you what made me ask if 
you had been twice married. It is no secret. 
Your name was mentioned at the club to-day, 
and a man declared that he had known miladi 
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years ago, and that she was — ^was not quite 
young now. I thought it might have been 
a former wife of whom he spoke. He said, 
by-the-bye, that you had another name besides 
Gale — Salli — ^Talli — I forget it now." 

Sir John laughed a little grating laugh. 
"Well," said he, taking up his cards again 
and arranging them in his hand : "I suppose 
you can judge for yourself about the correct- 
ness of your friend's information on one point 
at least. Miladi would be much obliged to 
him if she could know that he said she was 
'not quite young.' Ha, ha! I suppose the 
fellow was trying to hoax you. By-the-bye, 
I would advise you, if you want to be in 
miladi's good books, not to tell her that you 
have been discussing her at the club. She's 
so devilish proud that she'd never forgive 
you. Allons, let us finish our game." 

Barletti understood very well that he had 
got no answer to his question. But he was 
too glad to have avoided a quarrel with Sir 
John to care about that. And he was more 
glad than ever that he had commanded him- 
self when Veronica entered and sat a little 
behind Sir John's chair, talking little and 
smiling less, but gentle, amiable, and looking 
exquisitely beautiful. 

All through dinner her unwonted softness 
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of mood continued. She had lately, as has 
been hinted, displayed a good deal of caprice 
and hauteur in her behaviour to Barletti : so 
tkat her mUdness was made precious by con- 
trast. It was the last evening he was to 
spend at Villa Chiari. On the following day 
Sir John had decided to start for Naples. 

" Good-bye, prince," said Veronica, giving 
him her hand. It was the first time she had 
ever done so; and Barletti's heart beat sud- 
denly faster, as he clasped her fingers for ^ 
moment in his own. 

"We shall see you in the winter ?" added 
Veronica. 

"I hope I shall be able to get away. I 
came here, thinking I should stay perhaps 
a fortnight, on some business for Alberto" 
(Alberto was his elder brother, and the head 
of the family), " and these tiresome lawyers 
have kept me broiling in Florence throughout 
the whole summer. Pazienza ! I do not 
regret my detention," he added, a little 
awkwardly, as he bowed once more to 
"miladi." 

Then he went away through the garden, 
past the broken fountain, and out at the wide 
gates. There his fiacre was awaiting him. 
But he told the man to drive on slowly, and 
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stay for him at the foot of the hill. And 
after standing for a few minutes gazing at the 
old house, white in the moonlight, black in 
the shadow, he absolutely walked more than 
three-quarters of a mile down the hill, under 
the autumn sky spangled with stars : walked 
through the thick, soft dust which speedily 
covered his well-varnished boots with a drab- 
coloured coating. And even when he reached 
the foot of the descent, he had not yet ex- 
hausted the excitement, which made it irk- 
some for him to sit stiU in a carriage. He 
paid the coachman and dismissed him, and 
tramped home through the streets on foot. 

All which might have proved to a discern- 
ing eye, that Cesare dei Principi Barletti was 
feeling powerful and unwonted emotion. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

CATCHING AT A STRAW. 

During the first three weeks of his stay at 
Naples, Sir John Gale appeared to be better 
than he had been for a long time previous. 
He did not pay many visits, but he received a 
considerable number of guests twice a week. 
The guests were chiefly gentlemen, but a few 
ladies came also. 

Veronica's magnificent toilets were criticised 
by the women, and her striking beauty dis- 
cussed by the men. She received homage 
and flattery enough to satisfy even her appe- 
tite for such tribute. She drove out daily in 
an elegant equipage. She had servants at 
her command. Her vanity and indolence 
were ministered to as assiduously as though 
she had been the most pampered sultana who 
ever dyed her fingers with henna. But al- 
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thougli these things did afford her real delight 
at moments, they utterly failed to make her 
happy. A ceaseless under-current of anxiety 
ran through her life. She passed hours of 
suffering from unspeakable apprehension of 
evils to come. Her pain of mind spurred her 
on to pursue the one object she had in view, 
with a courage and energy which she wondered 
at herself. The prospect of humiliation, ex- 
posure, and contempt, in lieu of homage, flat- 
tery, and envy, was unbearable. It roused 
in her a passion of terror: and passion is 
powerful. 

The strange indisposition which had so 
suddenly seized Sir John at the Villa Chiari, 
had suggested to her the thought that he 
might die suddenly. For a time, that anxiety 
was appeased by the improvement in his 
health after they first reached Naples : it was 
appeased, but still it lived. 

Her feelings towards him underwent strange 
revulsions. Sometimes she told heraelf that 
she hated him with all her heart ; at other 
times she clung to him from the sheer neces- 
sity of having some human creature to cling 
to. She was unable to live solitarily self- 
sustained, and there were moments when she 
would rather have been reviled in anger than 
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made to feel that she was an object of indif- 
ference. 

But, to Sir John at least, she was not the 
latter. She occupied more of his thoughts 
than she was aware of. He had not forgotten 
the look of intelligence he had seen on its 
way from Veronica's eyes to Barletti's. He 
often thought of it : especially as he got 
better, and had leisure to direct some of his 
private meditations towards other objects than 
himself. 

When he thought of that look. Sir John 
was jealous: jealous not so much with the 
jealousy of Love, as with the jealousy of 
Power. He would have been jealous of Paul, 
if he had suspected him of diverting any of 
the attentions due to his master into another 
channel. It was not- displeasing to Sir John 
that Barletti should admire Veronica. Sir 
John liked that everjrthing belonging to him 
should be admired. It amused him to see 
Veronica play off her pretty airs on the prince, 
and treat hhn with an alternation of conde^ 
scending smiles, and stares of cold hauteur. 
But that look he had intercepted, implied no 
playing off of pretty airs : it expressed a con- 
fidential understanding, appeal, and reliance. 

Veronica had been so perfectly prudent, that 
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it was difficult for Sir John to conjecture 
what opportunity there could have been for 
the establishment of anything like a confi- 
dence between her and Barletti. She had not 
remained alone with him for a moment during 
dinner, and she had been careful to speak to 
him in Italian, so that the servants might un- 
derstand what was being said. All this Sir 
John well knew, and was puzzled. He would 
have been glad to convince himself that he 
had misinterpreted that fugitive glance: but 
that could not be. It was such a look as 
Veronica had never given him— Sir John. 
The man who has a secret consciousness that 
he has injured you, is, we know, very ready 
to find cause of oflFence or complaint against 
you. It balances matters somewhat. 

Sir John was always telling himself how 
generous he was to Veronica; how he hu- 
moured her caprices ; what a dull, wretched, 
miserable, poverty-stricken existence it was he 
had taken her from; and so forth. And he com- 
pared the flattering graciousness of her manner 
in the old days, with the languor or violence, 
which made up the present time. And then 
she teased him. She importuned him for that 
which he was unable to grant ; and he espe- 
cially desired to avoid explaining the reasons 
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of his inability to grant it. It really seemed 
hard. But now there had arisen a real and 
important excuse for his resentment, and lo ! 
he was inconsistent enough not to welcome it! 
On the contrary it absolutely disturbed him 
very seriously. 

Had he really cared more for this girl than 
he had fancied ? Was there a fibre of tender- 
ness yet lurking in that tough heart ? He, at 
least, began to think so, and to pity himself 
with quite a soft sympathy. But that which 
was sympathy for himself, became very bitter 
antagonism to others. After all, what had he 
to complain of? He did not desire Veronica 
to be tenderly trustful and confiding in her 
manner towards him 1 He had never longed 
for a sad, appealing, questioning glance from 
her large, dark eyes! No: but he none the 
less resented the bestowal of such a look on 
another. 

He had flattered himself that Veronica 
entertained a due contempt for a man so poor 
as Barletti. If poverty were not contemptible, 
why then what advantage did he. Sir John 
Tallis Gale, possess over Prince Cesare in the 
eyes of a young lady ? 

That was an unpleasant thought. It came 
unwelcomed, and remained without leave. It 
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seemed to Sir John that unpleasant thoughts in- 
creased and multiplied with amazing fecundity. 
One produced another. 

Then, after the first fallacious improvement 
in his health, which had been wrought by 
change of air, his bodily ailments returned 
upon him. And amidst all these troubles 
there was Veronica pursuing her one aim 
with the blind persistency of desperation. It 
had never entered into her head that Sir John 
could be nourishing any feeling of jealousy 
towards Barletti. 

It was not long before the latter followed 
them to Naples, and he was received at Sir 
John Gale's house there, on the same familiar 
footing as he had held at Villa Chiari. Sir 
John easily fell back into his old habit of 
relying on Barletti for his evening's amuse- 
ment. And, besides, he had a hungry curiosity 
to observe his behaviour with Veronica. He 
lay on his sofa in a kind of ambush, with his 
shaded lamp beside him, watching the two, 
evening after evening, and feeding high the 
fire of jealous hatred within his own breast. 

It required no great acumeji to discover 
that Barletti was becoming daily more en- 
thralled by Veronica. He would sit and gaze 
at her like a man spell-bound ; and the light 
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gallantry, the high-flown compliments, the 
conventional flattery, had all disappeared from 
his speech and from his manner. He was 
silent in her presence, or if he spoke, it was 
seldom to her his words were addressed. He 
had grown serious and almost sad : with the 
vague sadness that belongs to all deep emo- 
tion, and that no mere butterfly flirtation ever 
awakens. 

Veronica's feeling was less easy to read. 

It was not, at all events, deep enough to 
oe self-forgetting. Sir John coming to his 
evening watch with a certain preconceived 
idea, interpreted many chance words and 
looks into a corroboration of that idea. Yet 
even Sir John's suspicions could not blind him 
to the fact that, let Veronica regard Barletti 
as she might, the prince was far from being 
the all-engrossing object of her life. He weU. 
knew what that object was. But it infuriated 
him to think that she was possibly urged on to 
pursue it by the hope of one day sharing her 
success with Barletti. 

Towards Sir John himself, Veronica showed 
a gentleness and an assiduity that were seldom 
interrupted. Sometimes, however, it did hap- 
pen that her temper, unused to curb or dis- 
cipline, broke forth into violent reproaches 
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and even threats, and caused him much annoy- 
ance. But then, when the burning anger had 
cooled a little she would come to him again 
with a penitent, tender, earnest pleading for 
forgiveness which would have been infinitely 
touching to an unbiassed witness. 

There had been a time when the vehemence 
of an angry woman's tongue, and the im- 
potent rebellion of a woman's mortified spirit, 
would have mattered little to him. He would 
have opposed passion to passion, violence to 
violence, self-assertion to self-assertion, and 
would even have enjoyed his victory. .But it 
was no longer with him as it had been. It was 
stiU dangerous to provoke him too far, and 
Veronica's cheeks had once been blanched by 
a torrent of invectives launched at her by his 
quivering lips. Still, such an ebullition of 
passion cost him too dear to be indulged in 
often. He had grown very feeble.. He felt it, 
although he would not acknowledge it For 
some time he made light of his illness, and re- 
fused to see a physician. But one day Vero- 
nica made the alarming discovery that he did 
see one of the leading doctors of the place 
daily. The doctor came in a secret sort of 
way, and was admitted to Sir John's apart- 
ment by Paul. 

i2 
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Veronica's maid (no longer Beppina, but a 
Frenchwoman, the Tuscan servants had all 
been dismissed on leaving ViUa Chiari) found 
this out, and told her mistress : less by way of 
imparting information than as a means of dis- 
covering whether Veronica knew it, and co- 
operated with Sir John in keeping the servants 
ignorant of the gravity of the case. 

Veronica was terrified. She turned her 
thoughts this way and that way in search of 
help. There was no one within reach, no one 
to be relied on, but Barletti. What better lot 
lay before her in any case than an alliance with 
him ? She had learned to like him ; he was 
gentle, and he loved her. The latter she 
could not doubt. 

But yet that would avail her little, if she 
missed her aim, and failed in her great pur- 
pose. Any secret communication with Barletti 
risked utter ruin and loss of all. 

But on the evening of the day on which she 
had learned the fact of the doctor's visits, the 
need of sympathy and encouragement became 
paramount, and when Barletti was saying 
^'good-night," she gave him her hand, and, 
with a warning pressure, conveyed into his, a 
little folded paper with these words written on 
it, "To-morrow morning at eight o'clock I 
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shall be walking in the Villa Reale. Be there. 
I wish to consult you." 

The moment Barletti was gone, with the 
note in his hand, Veronica had a revulsion of 
feeling* She would have done anything to 
recal it. She trembled at the thought of the 
risk she had run. But after a night's sleep 
she awoke, still uneasy and frightened indeed, 
but resolved to meet Barletti at the hour ap- 
pointed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IN THE VILLA BEALE. 

"Why do you not write to his family ?" 

" He has no living relatives ; not one." 

"To his friends?" 

" His friends ! I do not know any of his 
friends." 

" You do not know any of his friends !" 

"I — I — ^I know a man — a nobleman, in 
England, who knew him years ago in Rome. 
I know that Spanish attach^, and the Russian 
who came to Villa Chiari. I know the Duca 
di Terracina here, and his sister-in-law, the 
withered little woman with the pearls. These 
are scarcely the sort of friends who would be 
likely to afford one much comfort." 

Barletti drew near her. 

"I am only such a friend as these," he said, 
" if one counts by date of acquaintance. And 
yet you speak to me with confidence." 
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Veronica raised her eyes to his sadly as she 
answered: "Yes; because I think you care 
for me^ and feel for me, and would, perhaps, 
do a friendly action for my sake, if not for his." 

She was not without a consciousness of the 
effect she was producing on the man beside 
her, nor without an enjo3anent of that con- 
sciousness. But there was truth enough in 
her words, and reality enough in her emotion, 
to send both the words and the look that ac- 
companied them, home to Barletti's heart. 

The exhibition of herself as Beauty in dis- 
tress, to an admiring spectator, had a certain 
pleasure in it that could not be altogether de- 
stroyed by the serious terrors and troubles 
that encompassed her. 

Barletti glanced around him with the habi- 
tual caution of an Italian (and, be it said, of a 
lover. There is nothing that so speedily forms 
an accomplished hypocrite in small precau- 
tions as a clandestine attachment). Seeing no 
one in the long alley of the Villa Reale where 
they were pacing side by side, he took Vero- 
nica's hand, and pressed it to his lips. He was 
very pale, and there were tears in his eyes, 
and his voice was unsteady as he said : 

"Ah, Veronica 1 There is nothing in all 
the world I would not do for your sake." 
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"I think you are a true friend." 

" No friend was ever so true, so devoted, as 
I will be if you will trust me." 

Certainly the words thus written down do 
not display much eloquence on either side. 
But it seemed to both the speakers that they 
had said a great deal, and had been talking 
for a long time. 

They walked on silently until they came to 
a little pier of masonry, railed in with iront 
bars, and abutting on the sea. They stood 
side by side, leaning over and looking out over 
the blue Mediterranean sparkling in the sun- 
light. A few fishing barks flitted across the 
horizon. Near at hand, a little gaily-painted 
boat moored to the stone wall rocked up and 
down, and the waters made a lapping sound 
around the keel. 

White garments fluttered on the beach where 
a party of washerwomen had established a 
drying -ground. The women talked and 
laughed loud and volubly, and the breeze 
carried the shriH sounds fitfully hither and 
thither. No other human being was within 
sight. Behind them, were the green alleys of 
the Villa Reale ; in front, the blue sea and the 
bluer sky. 

Veronica and Cesare de' Barletti stood quite 
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silent, she staring straight before her, he with 
his gaze upon her face, and holding her hand 
in his. 

It seemed to him as though it were all a 
dream. She broke the silence. He little 
guessed how far away her thoughts had been 
from him, during all those minutes. He little 
guessed that they had been busy with persons 
and places he had never heard of. He had in- 
terpreted the tender melancholy in her eyes, 
after his own fashion. 

Her mind had flown away capriciously to 
the old days at Shipley, and the principal 
figure in her musings was Maud. But she 
broke the silence : and in the instant of open- 
ing her lips she was back again in the present, 
and nervously alive to every detail of her 
position. 

"Do you think you could find out from 
that doctor — I can give you his name — 
whether Sir John's illness is really of an 
alarming nature ; whether he thinks there is 
immediate danger?" 

" Physicians will not speak of their patients 
to a stranger," answered Barletti. He, too, 
was prompt to enter into the prosaic actuali- 
ties ; but he came back to them out of fairy- 
land with a sigh, and a little shock, such as 
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we feel in sleep when a long delicious flight 
on dream- wings ends with a sudden jar, and 
we alight. 

"But you may not be a stranger to this 
physician! You may know him ! Besides, if 
you spoke with him, I think you could easily 
discover what his impression was, without 
direct questioning. It would be such a relief 
to my mind to know." 

" Why do you not plainly ask Gale ?" 

" Oh I dare not !" 

" You dare not ! Is he harsh ? Is he cruel ? 
I know his temper is furious, but can he be 
harsh to you ? These EngHshmen are some- 
times very brutal." 

" When I say I dare not, I mean for fear of 
exciting him too much. You need not alarm 
yourself for me ; nor expend any indignation, 
on that score, upon Sir John." 

" Oh, Veronica, the thought of your being 
treated with unkindness is insupportable to 
me. Veronica, there can be no tie of affection 
between you and that man. He cannot value 
you, he cannot understand you. It is horrible 
to see you bound to him I" 

Barletti's horror of a loveless and ill-assorted 
marriage was of very recent date. It was not 
long since he had looked upon the union of 
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the rich Sir John Gale with the beautiful Ve- 
ronica, as a quite matter-of-course and ex- 
pedient arrangement, transacted on fair prin- 
ciples of exchange. 

" You must not speak so to me," said Vero- 
nica, in a low voice. 

" Veronica, I have told you that there is 
nothing in the world I would not do for your 
sake. And it is true. But there are some 
things beyond my power. One of them is to 
feign not to love you. I would even do that, 
if you desired it, but I cannot. You might as 
well ask me to fly to Capri yonder." 

The strength of passion brushed away her 
small reserves and affectations like summer 
gossamer before a great wind. She felt 
frightened at the potency of the spirit she had 
evoked. She desired to be loved, but within a 
convenient measure. She had thought to 
conjure up a sprite to serve her, not to rule 
her. 

Her instinct taught her to appeal to his 
compassion. She did it genuinely, for she 
felt that she stood in need of help and for- 
bearance. 

" I trusted you," she said, brokenly, " and 
— and — ^you seemed to be true and gentle." 

" You will not tell me that you did not 
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know I loved you, Veronica ! You did know 
it. Oh, mio Dio, how I love thee !" 

" Men are selfish and cruel ! There is none 
whom I can trust. You should not have said 
this to me now. You should not !" 

The tears began to roll down her cheeks as 
she spoke. He was penitent when he saw 
tears, but he was perplexed too. She had 
surely known that he was deeply in love with 
her : and knowing it>, had come voluntarily to 
claim his help and sympathy ! Why, then, 
did she call it cruel and selfish that he should 
speak to her of his feelings ? He had no con- 
ception of the kind of hopeless devotion she 
wanted, and would have accepted, at any cost 
of pain to him. 

She would fain have had him behave like 
Mr. Plew, at least for the present, or until 
the declaration of his passion should no longer 
be fraught with risk or trouble to herself. 
But Cesare de' Barletti was not in the least 
like Mr. Plew. And Mr. Plew's manner of 
loving — giving all, and getting nothing — was 
inconceivable to him. And yet, after his 
manner, he did love her with the first deep 
and genuine passion of his life. 

" What do you command me to do, Vero- 
nica? Tell me. I cannot bear to see you 
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shed tears," he said, speaking less vehe- 
mently. 

" I cannot command you — I do not wish to 
command you. But I ask you as a friend, to 
ascertain what you can about Sir John's ill- 
ness. It is not a very great thing to do, per- 
haps. And yet it is more than I have any 
right to demand." 

" I will do it. Tell me, Veronica, do you 
— are you so very anxious about your hus- 
band ?" 

"About ^? Yes." 

" Don't frown I Your frown chills me like 
a cloud coming over the sun. Ah, how coldly 
you look! There is some northern snow in 
your veins, even though you have Italian 
blood in you. And why should you be 
angry? You cannot love that man! It is 
impossible." 

"I said nothing of loving." 

"True. But you seem so anxious, so dis- 
tressed " 

" Cannot you understand how terrible my 
position would be, alone here in a strange 
country, if-if any sudden misfortune should 
happen ?" 

" Alone I You would not be alone. Should 
I not be by your side ? Ah, you speak of 
trust, but you do not really trust me." 
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"I do trust you. My presence here this 
morning is a proof that I trust you. But I 
must go back now. It is getting lata I 
came out quite alone. I did not bring even 
my maid." 

" Oh stay awhile — b, little longer ! Let me 
look at you, and speak to you yet a few 
minutes longer 1" 

'• No, no. I must go. I shall be missed. 
Paul is always on the watch." 

" To the devil with Paul 1 You are not in 
fear of your servant ! Will you go ? Well, 
see how I obey you. There, . I wiU not try to 
detain you. But, Veronica, one word. When 
will you meet me again ? I must give you an 
answer, you know ; I must tell you if I get 
any information. Will you come here to- 
morrow morning ?" 

Veronica mused a moment. "Could you 
not contrive to make me understand whether 
the doctor's answer is favourable or unfavour- 
able this evening when you come to him ? A 
word or a look would suffice." 

"No," said Barletti, resolutely. "Not a 
glance,, not a quiver of an eyelash shall you 
have! I will impart no information unless 
you will consent to come here for it." 

*^ Did I not say men were all selfish ? 
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That is your friendship; that is your devo- 
tion !" 

" And you, Veronica, are you not very 
hard with me ? What is it that I ask ? But 
to see you for ten minutes away from that 
blighting presence I But to speak one word 
to you of all that is in my heart !" 

" Yes : you demand the price that pleases 
you for your service !" 

He started back as though she had struck 
him. 

" Signora, I demand no price. It shall b6 
as you choose." 

She saw he was wounded to the quick, and 
was eager to soothe him ; although at the same 
time she felt somewhat indignant at his indig- 
nation ; as a spoilt child, accustomed to give 
way to its humours, is startled and hurt when 
ite arrogant pettishness is taken seriously, and 
resented as an injury. 

" Oh, forgive me I" she said. " I am very 
unhappy." 

Those words melted him at once. But he 
had been deeply wounded. He could under- 
^i tears, Lprice, fro™, even foxy. But 
a bitter sarcasm, a pitiless probing of motives, 
was infinitely repulsive. It seemed to him so 
essentially imwomanly. A woman might die 
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for you, if she loved you ; or might kill you if 
she were jealous. That was in accordance 
with the arrangements of Providence. But to 
hear a satiric sneer from female lips, was to 
the Neapolitan prince almost as shocking as to 
have beheld a lady with a dissecting knife in 
her hand, and ready to use it. 

" I did not think you could have spoken so 
unkindly, Veronica, to one who is devoted to 
you heart and soul, as I am," he said, re- 
proachfully. But he took her hand again, 
and kissed it. 

"Perhaps," said Veronica, "it will be best 
that I should meet you here again, to-morrow. 
The place is a public promenade. There can 
be no reason why I should not enjoy the sun- 
shine here of a morning. I wiU come." 

" May I not walk with you now, until you 
are within sight of the Palazzo ?" 

" No. I will go home alone. It is best so. 
Addio." 

"Addiol I shall see you this evening. 
But it will be like looking at the sky from 
behind prison bars. To-morrow! Until to- 
morrow!" 

As Veronica neared the porte cochere of 
the house she lived in, she became aware of a 
step close at her heels. She turned her head 
at the sound, and saw Paul. 
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" Good inoming, miladi," said Paul, with 
his habitual grave and respectful salutation. 

"Where have you been at this hour?" 
asked Veronica, startled out of her self-com- 
mand. 

"Sir John sent me to the Via Toledo, 
miladi. There is no more eau-de-cologne in 
his dressing-case, and Sir John desired to have 
some got at once." 

The Via Toledo was far enough from the 
scene of Veronica's interview with Barletti. 

" The sun was so delightfully bright, that it 
tempted me out early. I have been walking 
by the sea," said Veronica. 

She could not for her life have resisted the 
temptation to make this sort of excuse for, or 
explanation of, her having been out at that 
unusual hour. And yet she hated herself the 
instant the words were said : and swept past 
Paul with intensified hauteur in her always 
haughty gait. 

"I could not think what had become or 
ma — pardon, I jnean of miladi," said the 
French maid, when Veronica re-entered her 
chamber. "And miladi dressed herself! Monr 
Dieu !" 

The Abigail cast up hands and eyes at the 
tremendous thought. 

VOL. II. K 
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" I had a caprice to go out by mysel£ I 
went to walk in the sunshine. This January- 
sun is like June in England. It warms the 
blood in one's veins." 

"0 it is very true, miladi. But it bums 
one's skin. See how basan6 all these Neapo- 
litans are I But Monsieur Paul also had a 
fancy to go out this morning." 

" I saw Paul. His master sent him out, to 
the Via Toledo." 

" Ah, Sir John sent him ? That is different. 
But he must have made a long detour, for I 
saw him from my bed-room window, coming 
from the Villa Reale." 
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CHAPTER X. 

ABSIT OMEN. 

. . . • . ' . •. 

Yebonica - dismissed the -woman and sat 
down to consider the situation. She was 
fiightened to the bottom of her heart. 

Paul coming Irom the Yilla Reale at that 
hour of the morning, and on that special 
morning, was alarming; But Paul denying 
that he had been there, and stating that he 
had come from an opposite quarter, was more 
alarming still ! She had been watched — 
overheard; to what extent? How miich had 
Paul seen and listened to ? She sat twisting 
a ring round and round on her finger, and 
pressing it pitilessly into the tender flesh 
until a deep red mark grew beneath the gold 
circlet — she who was usually so sensitive to 
bodily pain, and shrank from it with such 
abject dread ! 

k2 
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Above the great fear that seemed to fill her 
being, there flashed now and again a recurrent 
sentiment of anger ; like white foam surging 
over a dark sea. She was angry with Barletti. 
Why had he chosen that time to speak to her 
so unguardedly? True, the appointment to 
meet him was of her making, but she had 
never contemplated having a love-scene. She 
wanted sjnnpathy and service; not a pas- 
sionate declaration I The passion was good in 
so far as it lent zeal to the service, and fervour 
to the sympathy. The moment it lifted its 
voice to plead and demand on its own account, 
passion was a hindrance and an injury to her. 
It was inopportune. There might come a 
moment when it would be welcome. But 

now^ ! Who could tell the extent of the 

ruin that Barletti's rashness might bring upon 
her ? She pushed her hair up from her fore- 
head, thrusting her fingers through and 
through the rich rippling locks, and rocked 
from side to side on her chair. 

"What shaU I do? what shall I do?" she 
murmured, in a kind of chant over and over 
again, making her voice rise and fall in a 
regular monotonous inflection : as though she 
were trjdng to lull her terrors to sleep as a 
nurse lulls a baby, by the mechanical repeti- 
tion. 
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i The hours went by. All w^s quiet in the 
house. Everything seemed to be going on as 
usual. It was nearly twelve o'clock when 
Veronica looked at her watch. She was a 
little reassured by the calm that reigned — un- 
reasonably reassured, as she told herself; for 
the storm whose breaking she dreaded was not 
likely to burst forth in such sort as to startle 
the whole household. 

Presently her maid tapped at the door 
which Veronica had fastened on the inside. 

"Will miladi please to dress for the de- 
jeuner?" said the woman. She had been 
scandalised by the fact of her mistress having 
dressed herself, and chose to ignore the possi- 
bility of her appearing at breakfast in a toilet 
achieved without due professional assistance. 

Veronica admitted her. 

"I shall not change my dress. Julienne," 
she said. "But you can throw a wrapper 
over me and brush my hair. I have a slight 
headache, and that will soothe me." 

In fact the regular passage of the skilfully- 
wielded brush through her long hair did soothe 
her. And under its influence she was enabled 
to collect herself and to think a little, instead 
of merely feeUng and fearing, as she had done 
hitherto. 
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^^Is Sir John coming to breakfast?^ she 
asked, after a while. 

^^ No, inadame — miladi : I believe not. 
When Paul took him his chocolate at nine 
oVlock he said that he was not to be waited 
for at breakfast. Ah — ^h — ^h !" 

The woman gave a long sigh, so elaborate, 
and so evidently meant to attract attention, 
that Veronica asked, "What is the matter 
with you. Julienne ?" 

"With me, miladi? Nothing! But with 
Sir John ah— h— h I" 

It seemed to Veronica that her heart stood 
still for a moment, and then went on beating 
again with a great leap that sickened her. As 
usual she resented the painful sensation and 
revenged herself on the maid. Veronica was 
a perfect conductor of pain. She transmitted 
it instantly to the nearest recipient. 

"Julienne, you are insupportable! How 
dare you startle me in that manner ? What 
do you mean ? Are you crazy ?" 

"A thousand pardons, miladi, no: I am 
not crazy. But " 

Veronica saw the woman's face in the glass. 
It was a little sullen, but through the sullen- 
ness pierced an eager, self-important look. She 
had something to say, and would not allow 
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herself to be baulked of saying it by resent- 
ment at her mistress's asperity. 

" Well ? Is Sir John worse ? Is anything 
the matter ? Do you know anything ?" 

"Miladi, I know this much: I saw the 
doctor who has been coming every morning 
— every morning — ^so quietly slipping in and 
out, J watched him — well, I saw him this 
morning, but not alone. No, miladi, there 
was another with him — a consultation you 
see ! And as they were going away I heard 
them talking; and though I did not under- 
stand every word, I have Italian enough to 
make out that they thought it a very bad 
case. And the new doctor said to the old one 
as they went out, * I give him a month.' Then 
the other muttered something, and the new 
doctor said again, ^Ah, but in this case the 
constitution is shattered.' And then he said 
— something else : I don't know what, miladi." 
Julienne checked herself just in time to avoid 
repeating to "miladi" sundry criticisms re- 
specting Sir John's temper, manners, and 
mode of life, which were by no means of a 
flattering nature. 

It did not strike Veronica that the maid's 
mode of revealing her news, or indeed the 
fact of her revealing it at all, was a proof 
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that "miladi's" affection for Sir John was 
not deemed very tender or devoted. Julienne 
had obviously no fear that she might be deal- 
ing a heavy blow to her mistress's heart in re- 
peating the. verdict of the physicians. But 
that consideration did not occur to Veronica. 
Her first fear, that Paul had watched her, 
traced her to the Villa Reale, and revealed 
what he had heard to Sir John, was driven 
out ; but it was only driven out by a second, 
and a greater apprehension. Sir John. was 
very ill; despaired of; dying! She allowed 
the maid to coil up her hair, keeping, herself, 
a dead silence. Her cheeks were very pale. 
: The face that fronted her in the glass was a 
strangely different face from that which had 
been used to be mirrored in her old bedroom 
at home. The rich colouring which had been 
its most striking charm had faded in a great 
measure. Under her eyes were dark tints 
that made their brightness ghastly. The whole 
face seemed to have faUen. There were even 
some, haggard lines around the mouth. Her 
youth still asserted itself in the satin texture 
of her skin, and the rich abundance of her 
raven hair. She was still beautiful. But she 
was no longer that embodiment of Hebe-like, 
gladsome beauty that she had been a year 
ago. 
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She stared at her own image with a puckered 
brow, and pained compression of the Ups. " I 
look oldl" she thought. But she said no 
syllable. 

"Dame! She seems quite to take it to 
heart!" thought the maid, much surprised. 
"Can she be uneasy about his will? But 
these great folks are always provided for by 
the contract of marriage." Mademoiselle 
Julienne had lived in very " good" families. 

After breakfast, Veronica went herself to 
Sir John's apartments to inquire how he was. 
The answer returned by Paul was that Sir 
John found himself tolerably well ; and would 
be glad to speak to miladi if she would give 
herself the trouble of coming to his dressing- 
room in about half an hour. That half hour 
was a terrible one to Veronica. 

Her thoughts seemed to be hurt which way 
soever she turned them, liked a bruised body 
to which the sUghtest movement is pain. If 
he had sent for her to reveal the desperate 
condition of his health, that would be terrible. 
But, on the other hand, if that were not the 
object of this interview — ^if she were to be ac- 
cused, reproached, how should she: meet it ? 
Resentment and defiance seemed her only re- 
sources. Reproach from him! That would 
be too monstrous I And yet the idea of de- 
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fiance was frightful to her. It would be 
decisive, irrevocable. 

Veronica had a constitutional antipathy to 
a clearly-marked and unwavering course of 
action. She loved to leave the outlines of her 
conduct blurred, so as to have some imaginary 
margin for escape from the legitimate conse- 
quences of her actions. The legitimate con- 
sequences of our actions are frequently cruel 
in their stem logic : and her unhappy, undis- 
cipUned nature shrank shuddering from the 
prospect of sustained endurance. 

At the end of the allotted half hour she 
tapped at the door of Sir Jdhn's dressing- 
room; and the instant her fingers had made 
the sound, she was overcome by an access of 
terror, and would have turned and run away, 
had not Paul opened the door immediately 
upon her summons. He ushered her in re- 
spectfully ; and she found herself seated — she 
scarcely knew how — on a low chair beside the 
sofa on which Sir John was reclining. 

Their parts seemed to be for the moment 
reversed, for it was he who said in a tone of 
anxiety, " Good Heavens, how pak you are ! 
Are you not well ?" 

He held out his thin, white hand to her, 
and lightly touched her fingers with his lips 
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as he spoke. The words, and still more the 
action, caused a sudden revulsion of feeling in 
her fluttering heart. The blood rushed back 
to her cheeks and Ups. Her eyes grew bright. 
The tension of the muscles of her face relaxed. 
He would not have greeted her so, had he 
suspected. She was safe ! What a fool she 
had been to torment herself as she had done ! 

She answered sweetly, leaving her hand in 
his, " I was not well. I had a headache this 
morning. I went out early to get rid of it. 
Perhaps Paul told you ?" 

"Yes: Paul told me." 

The tone of the reply startled her. She in- 
voluntarily glanced round at Paul, who was 
arranging his master's dressing-case. Paul 
looked grave, honest, melancholy, as usual. 

" Basta ! Go away, Paul, and don't come 
back till I ring for you," said Sir John, 
sharply. 

Paul obeyed. 

When they were alone together, Veronica 
said : 

" I feared you were not so well this morn- 
ing, so I came to inquire for you myself." 

" How considerate you are !" said Sir John, 
shading his eeys with his hand, and looking 
at her from beneath that shelter. 
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It was not unusual with him to adopt a 
sneering tone, even in his best humours. But 
the ring of his voice now seemed to Veronica 
falser than usual. It might be that this was 
the effect of the fear which had left her nerves 
sensitive and quivering. At all events she 
would not display any mistrust of him at this 
moment. 

" Are you feeling stronger this morning ?" 
she asked. 

" Stronger ? Yes. Oh yes, certainly : a 
good deal stronger. Had you any reason for 
supposing the contrary?" 

For a moment she hesitated in a little em- 
barrassment. Then she answered, " My reason 
was, as I told you, that you did not come to 
breakfast." 

"Ah yes: true! Of course. But now — 
tell me — ^you were out early this morning you 
say ?" 

"Yes." 

She began to play with a string of amber 
beads that hung round her neck, and she 
shifted her chair a little. 

" You are not comfortable," said Sir John, 
still watching her from beneath his hand. 

" The — the light. There is such a glare." 

" Ah, the light? Yes: when one has such 
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a headache as yours — or even has had such a 
headache — ^the light is disagreeable. I am 
ashamed that you should have the trouble of 
moving that chair for yourself. But you see 
what a helpless creature I am — comparatively, 
that is : for the fact is, I am stronger, really 
stronger. Your kind anxiety about me does 
me good. It acts as a cordial." 

" Then you do care for my kindness still ?" 
she said, glancing at him, and then letting her 
eyes fall again immediately. 

" Care for it 1 What else have I to care for, 
Veronica ? It is everything to me. And it 
is so precious, so infinitely precious, in 
itself 1" 

She knelt down beside him. Her hand was 
still twisted in the string of amber beads, and 
she played with them nervously as she spoke. 
" And why do you not secure it, this kindness 
that you value, for ever ? Why do you not 
relieve me from the suspense that — I confess 
it — ^makes my temper fretful and my spirits 
dull at times ?" 

"You do not doubt me, Veronica?" 

" No, no. But suspense and procrastination 
are wearing." 

"You do trust me?" 

" Yes." 
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" You trust me as — as I trust you. And 
you shall find that your confidence will meet 
with its deserts. Do you know what news I 
heard yesterday ?" 

" No. News ? News from England ?" 

"Don't excite yourself. You will make 
your headache worse." 

" Oh, my headache is gone." 

" Aye ; but it may come back. It is of a 
kind that may return at any moment." 

Still the old sneer in his tone ! And some- 
thing subdued and lurking in his whole man- 
ner, that she could not define to herself, but 
that made its impression upon her. 

" Your news I Did you send for me to tell 
it to me ?" 

" Y— yes, partly, mia cara." 

" Speak then I" she cried, with a flash of 
impatient temper that made him smile. 

" Well — the news I heard yesterday, is that 
Her Majesty's ship Furibond is here at Naples, 
under the command of my old acquaintance 
Captain Reginald Burr." 

"Well?" said Veronica, after a moment's 
pause of expectation. 

" He is a very pleasant fellow, very pleasant 
indeed. I met him years ago at Spezia." 

Veronica twisted her fingers more impa- 
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tiently in the amber necklace, and drew her 
black brows together. She thought that Sir 
John had simply introduced this topic to 
avoid the turn their conversation had been 
taking, and to break the thread of it. 

" What is his pleasantness to me ?" she ex- 
claimed, pettishly. 

"His pleasantness? Not much. But his 
presence is a good deal to you." 

" How ? What do you mean ?" 

" Veronica, you know what I said just now, 
about our trust in one another. Faith is to be 
crowned at last. It has not been my fault — 
as you ought to know — ^that you have been 
kept in suspense so long. You have blamed 
me ; but unjustly, as you will find." 

She seemed stricken motionless, with her 
eyes fixed on his face ; only the breath came 
and went quickly between her parted lips. 

" I am not well enough to travel to Flo- 
rence," he continued, watching her eager face 
with a strange, gloating look. " But — ^listen, 
Veronica mia bella !" He drew her head down 
to his lips and whispered a short sentence in 
her ear. 

Her face glowed and changed like a scorched, 
drooping July rose after a summer showet. 
She sprang to her feet and clasped her hands 
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together. In the sudden gesture of withdraw- 
ing her fingers from the necklace, the string 
snapped, and the amber beads rolled scattered 
hither and thither about the floor. 

" You consent ?" said Sir John. 

"Yes, yes, yes. I — I have wronged you 
sometimes in my thoughts. Forgive me 1" she 
exclaimed, impulsively, taking his hand' in 
hers and kissing it. 

" You will remember that it was this day I 
conceived the plan. This day. You will keep 
in your memory the date of the day on which 
you went out so early to the Villa Reale for 
your headache." 

" I am not likely to need anything to remind 
me of to-day." 

" No ; but there is a good deal in associa- 
tion. Association aids memory so wonderfully. 
Now, tesoro mio, ring for Paul, and leave me. 
I am a little tired and over-excited." 

" I will not disobey you to-day of all days," 
she said. Her countenance was radiant, her 
step elastic. Before she went away, she stooped 
to gather up the amber beads. 

"There is some superstition about losing 
amber you have once worn," she said, smUing. 
" They say it is unlucky. But I shall prove 
the fallacy of the notion. My amber necklace 
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broke and fell, at a moment of great happiness 
and good fortune." 

" Yes. You will prove the fallacy of the 
superstition quite triumphantly. Ha I — it is 
curious — we^ at least, may defy augury." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HER majesty's SHIP THE FURIBOND. 

The Prince Alberto Barletti passed the 
greater part of his time in Paris. He was a 
poor man for his rank ; and if he could have 
found some way of increasing his income 
without risk, he would have been very glad 
to avail himself of it. But he shrank from 
the idea of speculation. As to earning money, 
that was out of the question. And a desirable 
way of increasing his income without risk or 
trouble, had not yet occurred to him. One 
day, however, Fortune seemed to remember 
him in a good-natured mood. 

A company of English speculators com- 
menced operations in Naples. They were to 
build and beautify. The first preliminary of 
course was to destroy. Many houses must be 
puUed down and their proprietors reimbursed. 
A good deal of diplomacy was expended on 
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the powers that ruled such matters. People 
who possessed influence were canvassed dili- 
gently. 

It chanced that Prince Barletti was, rightly 
or wTonffly, supposed to be one of the in- 
fluential. But how to obtain his good will ? 
The English speculators, some of them, would 
have been a little clumsy in conducting the 
afikir. But they had a clever man in their 
pay who knew the world. The clever man 
was Mr. Sidney Frost, of the firm of Love- 
grove and Frost, solicitors to the company* 
Mr. Frost soon learned that Prince Barletti 
was not rich in proportion to the illustrious- 
ness of his rank. In plain words, he might be 
open to a bribe. But the mode of offering 
the bribe was all-important. Mr. Frost, in 
consultation with the architects and sur- 
veyors, discovered that it would be very de- 
sirable to run a new road right through a 
palazzo owned by Prince Barletti. No one 
had thought, before, that the road could pas& 
within half a mile of the palace. But Mr. 
Frost's opinion was speedily adopted. 

Negotiations were set on foot with the 
prince. He had hitherto been understood to- 
express himself hostilely towards the whole 
undertaking of this foreign company of spe- 
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culators. But Mr. Frost thought it so desirable 
to persuade his Signoria Illustrissima, and to 
bring him round, that he started off from 
Naples after he had been there but a short 
time, and went to Paris armed with a letter of 
introduction, and with schemes and plans in 
which the new road over the site of the 
Palazza Barletti was not forgotten. The prince 
showed himself open to conviction. He be- 
came a strong partisan of the English company, 
and his change of mind was followed by a 
corresponding change of mind in sundry in- 
dividuals in Naples. It was a pity, said the 
prince, to destroy the old house. It had been 
associated with the family name for several 
generations. But he understood what was 
meant by public spirit, and he would not let 
his private feelings interfere with it. 

"This Prince Bah-letty charges a pretty 
long price for his private feelings !" observed 
one of the directors of the English company 
when Mr. Frost laid before them the result of 
his mission to Paris. But Mr. Frost said he 
thought that the prince's private feelings were 
not very dear, considering that he was a 
prince. And he added that he thought they 
would be. found to come cheap in the end. 

The arrangement of this affair caused Mr. 
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Frost to come in contact with the prince's 
younger brother, Cesare. The latter was 
charged by the head of the family to watch 
his interests. Cesare became greatly impressed 
by the combination in Mr. Frost of business 
shrewdness with an engaging manner. This 
was another kind of man from the slow, 
snuffy, solemn old "legale" Dottore Chiappi, 
with whom he had transacted business for his 
brother in Florence. They met, Cesare de' 
Barletti and Sidney Frost, nearly every morn- 
ing, either at the company's offices, or at Mr. 
Frost's hotel. 

About a week after the memorable day of 
the interview in the Villa Reale between 
Veronica and Cesare, the latter was sitting 
with Mr. Frost in his rooms at Santa Lucia. 
They were seated near the window ; and were 
vaguely looking out at the blue sparkling sea, 
and settling some few last particulars relative 
to their business. For Mr. Frost was to leave 
Naples by the steamer for Marseilles on his 
way to England the next day ; unless — which 
he thought unlikely — a telegram should arrive 
from England to detain him. 

" You and the English squadron will depart 
almost together," said Barletti. 

" Aye? The queen's ships are going away?" 
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" So I hear." 

"Have you ever been over an English 
man-of-war ?" asked Mr. Frost. 

" No : I don't understand ships. When we 
were boys we used to go out sometimes from 
Capri, my brother and I, with an old fisher- 
man. But I never cared about it." 

"H'ml" grunted Mr. Frost, eyeing his 

companion aside. " / don't understand ships 

either; but a British man-of-war is a fine 

sight." 

And the lawyer broke out into a little 

national boasting. 

" Ah, you like it because you are proud of 
your fleet. I am not an Englishman, and / 
should not be proud of it, you know," said 
Barletti, quietly. 

" Look there !" exclaimed Mr. Frost, staring 
out to sea. " Do you see that boat putting off 
from the squadron ? I think, from the direc- 
tion, she must be coming from the Furibond : 
but without a glass it is impossible to see the 
ships. How they pull, the blue-jackets I 
Just watch them. It's artistic. Strength, and 
the kind of grace that comes from strength 
skilfully used. See how they bend and rise, 
and how the oars all flash together. They are 
pulling for this nearest landing-place." 
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Mr. Frost craned his head out of the window 
to watch. Barletti, too, rose and looked out. 
On came the trim boat manned by trim 
sailors. She seemed to scud over the sea like 
a living thing. As she drew near, they could 
see the dark blue uniform of an officer who 
was steering. And they began to make out 
also two other figures — a man and a woman. 

"Visitors to the squadron, whom they're 
going to put ashore," said Mr. Frost. 

The landing-place to which the boat came 
was at a considerable distance from the hotel 
They could not distinguish the features of the 
persons in the boat. But they saw a carriage 
which had been driving slowly up and down, 
come to a stop close by. Two servants 
descended from it, and half supported, half 
carried the gentleman who had been in the 
boat into the vehicle. The lady followed and 
they drove ofi: The ship's boat then was 
pulled back again towards the squadron, and 
swiftly diminished to a mere speck on the 
waters. 

The carriage, however, passed close beneath 
the windows of the hotel, and Barletti gave a 
little exclamation as he recognised Paul seated 
on the box. The blinds of the carriage were 
down, and it was impossible to see its occu- 
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pants; but Barletti had no doubt that they 
were Sir John Gale and Veronica. 

"Tiens!" said Barletti. "I know those 
people who have just come from the Furieux 
— Furibon — what do you call it !" 

Mr. Frost was looking at his watch. " I am 
sorry to turn you out," he said, " but I have 
an appointment with some of our directors at 
half past ten. It is a quarter past ten now. I 
must be off." 

" Nay," replied Barletti, pulling out his own 
watch. " You are fast, T think. By my watch 
it is only five minutes past ten." 

"Ah, you're wrong, prince. If minutes 
were as precious with you as they are with 
me, you would regulate your watch better. 
You reckon your time as rich men reckon 
their money — ^in large sums; and know 
nothing of small subdivisions. But mine is a 
working watch, a busy man's watch, right to a 
second. And I set it last night by railway 
time. Will you go first, or shall I lead the 

" Che diavolo !" muttered Barletti, following 
the lawyer down-stairs. " It didn't strike me 
at first, but now I think how early it is, what 
in the world could have brought him out at 
this hour in the morning I" 
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"Eh?" said Frost, half turning round on 
the staircase. 

"Nothing. I was only wondering why 
my friends chose such an hour to visit the 
squadron." 

" The gentleman seems to be an invalid." 

" Yes : he is ill, and regularly used up. I 
heard from his physician that his doom is 
fixed. He can't last much longer." 

" Ah, indeed!" returned Frost, indifferently. 
His attention was more occupied in finding the 
hook in the hall marked twenty-seven, on 
which to hang the key of his room, than in 
listening to Barletti. 

"He is very rich — one of your English mil- 
lionaires. Perhaps you know the name — 
Baronet Sir John Gale." 

"Gale! TallisGale?" 

" Ah, you know him ?" 

" I know of him : and nothing to his credit. 
I'm sorry if he's your friend ; but in England 
he bears a very bad character." 

" Oh, / have no special love for him," an- 
swered Barletti. " I believe him to be a rou6 
and a vaurien." 

" He used that poor wife of his infernally ill." 

" Used her ill ? The brute ! I have sus- 
pected it." 
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'' Oh, it'9 not a matter of suspicion. Tlie 
story is well known enough. Well, I must 
be off. I may not see you again, prince. 
But I suppose our little affair is settled. 
Good-bye." 

" Good-bye. You really start to-morrow? 
Well, bon voyage !" 

Mr. Frost walked away briskly. Barletti 
remained in the doorway of the hotel. He 
stood there pondering with an unlit cigar in 
his hand ; and was roused from a reverie by 
the consciousness that some one was behind 
him, wanting to pass out. He looked round, 
and saw an officer in the uniform of the Eng- 
lish navy. 

" Pardon !" said the officer, raising his cap 
courteously. Barletti took off his hat. 

The officer had moved away a few paces, 
when he stopped, came back, and said in 
French: "Excuse me, but are you staying 
in this hotel ?" 

" No. I came here merely to see a friend." 

"Then you don't happen to know whether 
there is any one of that name here ?" said the 
officer, showing a card with an English name 
on it. "The porter is very surly, or very 
stupid. I can make nothing of him. But I 
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have an idea that my friend must be here, if I 
could but get at him." 

Barietti good naturedly went into the 
porter's little glass den and began to speak in 
voluble Neapolitan to a man who was doing 
duty there. He proved to be the porter's 
deputy; that chief functionary being absent 
temporarily from his post. 

" If you don't mind waiting a few minutes," 
said Barietti, returning to the doorway, " the 
porter will be back. That fellow knows no- 
thing ; understands only two words of French, 
and won't confess his ignorance. I have rated 
him in the strongest vernacular." 

The officer made his acknowledgments, 
offered Barietti a light for his cigar, and 
waited beside him for the porter's return. ^ ^ 

" You have had some friends of mine visit- 
ing the squadron this morning," said Barietti, 
glancing curiously at the square-jawed, smooth- 
shaven face of the sailor, who stood there with 
a certain massive imperturbability. 

" Indeed ? This morning ?" 

" Is your ship the Furieux ?" 

"The Furibond, yes. Do you mean that 
the lady and gentleman who were aboard the 
Furibond this morning are friends of yours?" 
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" The gentleman is old and feeble ?" 

" Yes ; not so very old, perhaps, but awfully- 
shady and used up." 

"The lady young and beautiful?" 

" Magnificently handsome." 

" Yes, yes. Oh, I know them well. I was 
surprised to see him out so early." 

" I suppose he thought there was no time 
to be lost. Besides, it is customary with us to 
manage these matters so that they shall be 
over before twelve o'clock." 

" Before twelve ? I had no idea that that 
was a rule in your navy." 

" Oh, not exclusively in the navy," answered 
the officer, smiling a little. 

" How ? I don't understand." 

" Afloat or ashore, marriages take place with 
us before twelve at noon." 

" Marriages /" 

The amazement in Barletti's face was so 
deep and genuine that the officer stared in his 
turn. 

" Did you not know?" he said. " 1 thought 
you told me that the bride and bridegroom 
were friends of yours?" 

<« The— the— bride and ? Oh, it must 

be a mistake. I was speaking of the lady and 
gentleman who were rowed ashore at that 
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landing-place, not a quarter of an hour ago, in 
a little boat." 

" To be sure I I was steering. I am ashore 
on leave." 

" He is an Englishman-a rich '' 

" Sir John Gale." 

" Sir John. And they were, you say ?" 

" They were married by our chaplain. The 
old boy — the baronet, I mean — ^was not strong 
enough to take the journey to Florence, where 
they might have been married before the 
British minister. So, as he knows Captain 
Burr, he got him to allow the ceremony to 
take place aboard the Furibond. The young 
lady has the prospect of a speedy widowhood 
before her, it seems to me." 

Barletti had felt like a man groping in a 
mist. Now, the last words of the Englishman 
came like a sudden ray clearing the dim con- 
fusion. They suggested a pathway for his 
conjectures to follow : whereas, before, all had 
been blank and formless. His first and most 
imperative impulse was to get away and think 
of what he had heard, alone. He touched his 
hat hastily in farewell salutation to the officer, 
hailed an empty fiacre that was passing, and 
jumped into it. 

The driver, with that penury of articulate 
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speecbj, and abundance of gesticulation which 
characterises the lower Neapolitans, asked 
in dumb show which direction he was to 
drive in ? 

" Anywhere," said Barletti, throwing him- 
self back on the seat. "To — ^to — the Villa 
Reale. Drive on till I stop you I" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

NO LESS THAN KIN, AND MORE THAN KIND. 

That a woman who has pledged herself 
solemnly before the world and her own con- 
science to be faithful to a man, should be 
false to him, did not seem, in Barletti's con- 
fused code of ethics, to be blameworthy. Ve- 
ronica false to her husband, would have sunk 
no jot in Cesare's esteem. It would all have 
been according to the experience of the world 
in which he had lived : a loveless ambitious 
marriage, and a subsequent compensating 
attachment. The experience of the world in 
which he had lived was his religion ; its 
opinion, his conscience. He would, no doubt, 
have acted in contradiction to his world's 
opinion under sufficient temptation ; as men 
with a higher creed have acted against their 
conscience. But he would have experienced 
the same sort of pain in so doing, as attends 
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the conscious disregard of whatever we are 
accustomed to consider as a sanction. 

Now, he was called upon to readjust all his 
ideas regarding Sir John Gale and Vero- 
nica. His first strong sentiment in the 
matter was blame of Sir John. And it was 
not altogether unpleasant to find a justifica- 
tion for an even stronger dislike to the baronet, 
than he had yet confessed to himself that he 
entertained. Sir John was an old villain! 
He had brought this girl away from her home. 
He must have deceived her basely. Poor, 
lonely, helpless, inexperienced girl I 

This, then, accounted for her apprehension 
on hearing that Sir John's life was in danger ! 
She knew how horrible her position would be, 
should he die before making her his wife. It 
seemed pretty clear that the sentence of the 
physicians had fixed Sir John's wavering 
mind, and determined the performance of this 
act of reparation towards Veronica. She had 
conquered! Barletti felt some admiring 
triumph in that thought. But it did not 
soften him towards the baronet. 

He believed Sir John to be thoroughly 
cynical and unprincipled; but that did not 
make it incredible that the old rou6 should 
have been frightened into doing right, by 
the near approach of death. It was quite 
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conceivable to him that such tardy reparation 
might avail him before the Tribunal to which 
Sir John must shortly be summoned. The 
priests taught the efficacy of a death-bed 
repentance. He (Barletti) did not much 
believe in the priests, but these were profes- 
sional matters which they probably under- 
stood. It was no concern of his to inquire 
further. He had no more idea of arraigning 
the morality of such teaching, than of repu- 
diating all law because a thief might possibly 
escape punishment by a technical flaw in the 
indictment. And he was perfectly at liberty 
to detest the thief all the same. 

This late selfish restitution could not oblite- 
rate the memory of the harassing anxiety ta 
which Veronica had been cruelly subjected^.. 
And there was, too, the latent consideration — 
flavouring the whole current of his reflections > 
— ^that he himself had narrowly escaped being 
placed in an unpleasant position. It was one 
thing to be the favoured suitor of a wealthy 
widow; and quite another to be bound to a 
woman without rank, or money, or influence ; 
whose sole dowry would be her beauty, and 
an imperious appetite for the luxuries that 
only great wealth can purchase. 

What had he to offfer to Veronica if she 
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were poor? He might have lost her alto- 
gether ! And his instinctive conviction that 
she was incapable of loving him with a love 
which should enable her to endure poverty 
for his sake, did not militate agamst the 
strength of his passion for her. 

But suppose, after all, she were to throw 
him over, now that she was secure. She 
would be very rich — ^that he took for granted ; 
and would have a brilliant position in her 
own country. He became nervously impatient 
to see her again, and yet he dreaded to find a 
change in her manner. 

He had met Veronica twice since their first 
memorable interview in the Villa Reale. She 
had debated anxiously with herself whether 
she had not best break her appointment. But 
she had come to the conclusion that she did 
not dare to drive Barletti to desperation. He 
might in his rashness dash the cup from her 
lips, even at the last jnoment. They had 
met, therefore, and,, Barletti had given his 
report of the doctor's opinion, and then had 
claimed in reward of his zeal the privilege of 
protesting his devoted love. Veronica had 
made the interview as brief as possible on 
each occasion. But she had been gentle and 
soft in her manner to Barletti, and had pro- 
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fessed herself very grateful for the trouble he 
had taken. 

He tried to recal the minutest circumstances 
of these interviews ; at one moment twisting 
and interpreting Veronica's looks and words 
into an acknowledgment of her love for him ; 
at another, telling himself that it was plain 
she cared no jot for him, and was only using 
his devotion without a thought of recipro- 
eating it. All his meditations resulted in an 
impatient longing to see and speak with Vero- 
nica. He resolved to take the step of going 
to the palazzo she inhabited at once, instead 
of waiting for the usual hour of his evening 
visit. 

The wretched little cab-horse, which, like 
most of its class in Naples, seemed to have a 
mysterious force not derived from food, ancj 
which had continued its shuffling trot as 
though, poor beast, it were desperately trying 
to run ' away from existence, was pulled up 
with a sudden check at a signal from Barlettl 
He aUghted, paid for his drive, and walked 
hastily away. The sum he gave the driver 
inspired in that individual sentiments of 
mingled contempt and self-reproach. The 
contempt was excited by the spectacle of a 
man — a native Neapolitan, too, per Bacco ! — 
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SO soft as to pay him three times his fare. 
The reason of his self-reproach, of a rather 
poignant kind, was that he had not had pre- 
sence of mind to demand double the money I 

Barletti, on presenting himself at Sir John 
Gale's house, was told by the porter that his 
master could see no one He had been out 
that morning, and was fatigued and unwell. 

" MUadi, then ?" asked Barletti. 
. The man looked a little surprised at the un- 
precedented circumstance of Barletti's asking 
for "miladi" at that hour; but he said he 
would send to ask whether the signora could 
receive the signor principe. While he waited 
for the message to be taken up, Barletti's mind 
misgave him as to the advisability of the step 
he had taken. He wished he could have gone 
without delay into her presence. This \^ait- 
ing gave one time to cool and to take account 
of unpleasant possibilities. 

When Veronica's maid tripped down-stairs 
and invited Barletti to follow her to miladi's 
boudoir, he was in a state of great trepida- 
tion. The boudoir was untenanted when he 
entered it, and for the moment he felt this to 
be a relief. He sat down and waited, looking 
round on the evidences of wealth which met 
his eye, and feeling a very unaccustomed 
amount of self-depreciation and timidity. 
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The door opened, and Veronica appeared. 
She wore a changing silk dress, whose hue 
deepened in the shadows of its sweeping folds 
from silver grey to dove colour. Round the 
throat and wrists was a small frill of fine lace. 
There was not a gleam of jewellery about her, 
save on the third finger of her left hand, 
where a massive gold ring was half hidden in 
.he bla^e of a 4'e splendid dian^ond set in 
a broad band of gold and surmounting the 
plain ring. She was pale, and looked tired. 

*'What is it?" she asked, advancing with 
slow grace, and giving him her hand. 

He forgot everything in the enchantment 
of gazing on her beauty, and stood silently 
holding her hand in his, and feeling his heart 
so. full of mingled emotions that the tears 
welled up into his eyes. A little faint colour 
fluttered over her cheeks and throat. She 
slowly withdrew her hand, and motioned him 
to a seat. She was keenly alive to his speech- 
less admiration, and it revived her like a cor- 
dial. She had been feeling languor and the 
reaction of intense excitement, like a runner 
who drops the moment after he has reached 
the goal. 

"What is it?" she asked again. "You 
asked for Sir John. He is not visible. Is it 
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anything important that has brought you here 
so early ?" 

" I did not expect to see — ^your hiisband," 
said Barletti, not accepting the proffered chair, 
but standing before her as she sat, and looking 
down upon her. 

A vivid blush crimsoned her face and^necki: 
Barletti had spoken with intenti(Mi, and she 
had noted that he had done so. She tried to 
mask her real emotion by a feigned one, and 
threw some haughty resentment into her voice 
as she replied : " You did not expect to see 
him? Why, then, did you come at this hour? 
I should jiot have received you, but that I 
thought iyou had some real business with. Sir 
John." 

" I came to see you, Veronica." 

" Then you acted imprudently and incon- 
siderately." 

'' Imprudently for myself, perhaps, rit may 
be that the most prudent ; thing I could do, 
would be to see you no more. But I have aiot 
acted inconsiderately towards you in coming. 
You have no longer any reason to fear Sir 
John Gale's anger or caprice. Yesterday it 
would have been diflferent." 

She put her hand on her breast, which was 
rising and falling quickly. She preserved the 
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haughty attitude of her head as she looked up 
at him ; but her lips quivered in spite of her- 
self and she could not trust them to frame a 
word. 

'-' I saw you being rowed to the landing- 
place," he proceeded. "And then I acci- 
dentally got into conversation with an English 
officer of marine who belonged to the ship 
that you — visited this morning. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes or my ears at first. 
But then suddenly a great many things that 
had puzzled me, grew clear." 

Still she was silent ; but her head drooped 
a little, and she turned her eyes away from 
him. He had not expected this. He had 
thought to see her triumphant, but she seemed 
downcast and oppressed. Or was this the 
beginning of the change in her towards him- 
self, which he had dimly foreboded ? 

" Veronica," he said, pleadingly, " you 
might have trusted me ! I should have been 
true to you. But you were so proud and so 
secret. How you must have suffered I" 

She had been oppressed by a crowd of con- 
fused feelings: surprise, mortified pride, an 
undefined sense of relief in the knowledge that 
Cesare knew the real facts of her position and 
was still devoted to her ; at the same time a 
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hostile movement of amour propre which 
shuddered at the idea of falling from the high 
place she had occupied in his thoughts. His 
last words, and the tone of compassion in his 
voice, touched a morbidly sensitive chord in 
her over-strained nerves, and, suddenly drop- 
ping her face upon her open palms, she burst 
into a passion of crying. Perplexed and dis- 
tressed he came and leaned over her chair, 
murmuring her name at intervals, and timidly 
touching the folds of her long sweeping gown. 
Her tears relieved and soothed her, and as she 
cried she thought. Even after the first burst 
of weeping had exhausted itself she kept her 
face hidden, feeling that her attitude and her 
distress afforded a kind of ambush wherein to 
collect her thoughts. 

" Veronica, you are not angry with me ?" 
said Barletti. 

She had by this time been inspired with an 
idea which was as balm to her hurt pride. It 
was intolerable to her to be an object of pity 
to the man who had worshipped her. S)an- 
pathy — even compassion, so long as it were 
blended with sufficient admiration — ^she could 
endure. But she must regain the level she 
fancied she had lost. She would reveal to 
Barletti the fact of their relationship. She 
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had concealed it until she could look her kins- 
man freely in the face without communicating 
any breath of dishonour to her mother's race ! 
As the thought passed through her mind, she 
began to believe in it, as an actor believes for 
the moment in his mimic sorrows. And she 
felt quite magnanimous with a sense of noble 
self-sacrifice. The anticipated enjoyment of 
her coming " point" gave her face an expres- 
sion of exaltation as she raised it from her con- 
ceaUng hands, and pushed the clustering hair 
back from her forehead. 

" Cesare," she said, in a voice which had not 
quite regained its steadiness, "I have some- 
thing to tell you." 

It was the first time she had ever called 
him " Cesare," and the sound of his name 
uttered by her lips overpowered him with joy. 
He fell on his knees and kissed her hand in 
his demonstrative southern way. 

" Anima mia, do I not know already what 
you would tell me ?" 

" No," replied Veronica, with a faint melan- 
choly smile, " you do not know or guess. Sit 
down there, opposite to me, and listen. You 
said a reproachful word to me just now, about 
not having trusted you. I want you to under- 
stand how little I deserve a reproach from you. ' 
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Barletti began to protest that he had never 
meant to reproach her; but she checked 
him. 

"No, no, say no more. Hear me out. 
Last autumn at the Villa Chiari, when I was 
startled and alarmed by Sir John's illness, 
you remember that I spoke to you about it ?" 

" Remember I Ah, Veronica, can I forget 
any word of yours ?" 

"Many, I should think: but probably not 
those words. Well ; it was not merely that 
you were the only intimate acquaintance who 
frequented our house ; it was not even that I 
thought you kind-hearted and sympathising, 
and that in my utter loneliness I yearned for 
kindness and sympathy. • No : all that would 
not have sufficed to make me confide in you 
as I did. I knew that there was a tie between 
us which gave me a real claim on you. Cesare, 
you and I are cousins." 

" Cousins ! You and I are cousins ! But 
how? Oh, Veronica, and you never said a 
word — never gave a hint — ^that " 

"No. I never said a word, nor gave a 
hint of our relationship. I never should have 
done so, had not Sir John done me justice 
and placed me in a position which I could ac- 
knowledge to my kindred. My mother was 
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Stella Maria de' Barletti; and your grand- 
father and my grandfather were brothers." 

"Dio mio! But he — Gale — must have 
known this ?" 

Veronica had not anticipated this common- 
sense remark. Barletti did not appear suf- 
ficiently impressed by the greatness of her 
conduct. When a sensitive artist has made 
his point, he requires to be sustained and 
encouraged by the enthusiasm of his auditors. 

" Sir John Gale,"replied Veronica, haughtily^ 
" probably never heard the name of my mother. 
She has been dead many years. I have not 
been in the habit of speaking to him of my 
maternal ancestors. He is a parvenu, and 
like all parvenus pretentious and jealous on 
the score of family." 

This magnificent tone a little bewildered 
Barletti. He knew very well what value was 
set on a member of the younger branch of the 
princely family de' Barletti in their own 
country. Poor princes had been plentiful in 
his world ever since he could remember ; but 
rich English baronets had not. He recollected 
having heard that his respected great-uncle 
(Veronica's grandfather) had married a young 
English lady with a very moderate dowry (as 
to her pedigree, no one had thought of in- 
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quiring, so far as he knew), and that his re- 
spected great-uncle was thought to have done 
uncommonly well. 

"And so we are really cousins 1" he said, 
looking wistfully at Veronica's tear-stained 
face. "Ah, idolo mio, no cousinship can 
make me love you more than I love you 
already !" 

"You do not seem to understand, Cesare, 
that I refrained from claiming you as my 
kinsman, or of hinting at our relationship to 
Sir John, solely out of regard to the honour 
of our family," said Veronica, impatiently. 
" Some women might have appealed to you to 
see them righted. But, although / hnew that 
the facts of my story could do you no dis- 
honour, I resolved to keep my secret until I 
could face the world, which judges only by 
outside appearances." 

This was clumsy enough. The inspiration 
which enables such imitative temperaments as 
Veronica's to deceive themselves, had faded 
from lack of responsive sympathy. But the 
applause must be had, at whatsoever cost of 
insistence! At last Cesare understood what 
was expected of him. And, be it noted, there 
was nothing in his mind to make his response 
otherwise than genuine. 
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" Dear, noble Veronica 1" he exclaimed, 
gazing into her face with intense admiration. 

" Ah, Cesare, you did not understand me!" 

''But I know, now, how brave and noble 
you have been I And I know how utterly 
unworthy of you is that man who " 

"Hush 1 Let that rest. He is very, very 
ill" 

" I saw him lifted into the carriage. But, 
Veronica, he may linger a long time yet." 

She made no answer, but drew a little 
apart from him, as he seated himself beside 
her. 

"I wish I wish, Veronica, that you 

would throw me a word of hope to feed on in 
these weary days 1" 

" What can I say, Cesare ? This is not a 
moment to press such words on me. Do not 
make me feel that I could not dare to rely on 
you and appeal to you if — if I were left alone 
here." 

" You might give me a right, then^ to be re- 
lied on, and appealed to. Veronica, I adore 
you ! I would devote my life to you 1" 

" Cesare, at such a time ! When he is 
lying there so ill 1" 

" But he has been ill all these months !" 
said Barletti, simply. 
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" Then think oi me! I am worn out, and 
cannot bear much more excitement. If you 
will talk to me calmly, as a friend and a kins- 
man, you may. If you cannot promise to do 
that, you must go away at once." 

" You are hard with me, Veronica." 

" It is most ungrateful to say so. Tell me 
— that English officer you spoke with, did he 
say — did he speak — do you think he will talk 
to every comer as he did to you?" asked 
Veronica, flushing hotly as she brought out 
the question. 

Barletti reassured her. The officer had 
spoken, merely because Barletti had mentioned 
Sir John as his friend. Of course a ceremony 
performed in that way, on board a ship of 
war, could not be supposed to be in any sense 
a secret. But the squadron was to depart 
immediately. There would be no opportunity 
for the thing to spread among the people who 
knew her here. Barletti, as he said this, did 
not believe it. But he saw that she greatly 
dreaded the secret getting abroad : and he 
thought only of soothing her anxiety. He 
tried then, to induce her to tell him about her 
home and her family, and how it had come to 
pass that she had left England with Sir John 
Gale. But on this subject she was not willing 
to speak quite unprepared. 
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" You told me to talk to you as a friend 
and a kinsman^ Veronica," said he. "A 
kinsman surely has some right to your con- 
fidence." 

" Some day, Cesare," she answered, " you 
shall know the story of my life. The life has 
not been long, but the story cannot be told 
quickly. I cannot bring myself to make the 
effort now. You must have patience, and 
some day I will not refuse what you ask me. 
There is my hand on it. It is a promise." 

Her tone, and look, and gesture, conveyed 
more than the mere words. He was about to 
speak, but she lightly laid the fingers of her 
left hand (he held her right in his) on his 
lips. 

" Not a word more," she said. " Go now. 
You will come this evening ; and above all, do 
not allow Sir John to guess that you saw him 
this morning 1 Farewell !" 

"Veronica, one wordl It is a question 
I have wanted to ask you; do you know an 
Englishman named Frost ?" 

"Frost? No." 

" He knows you, and spoke of you. Or it 
may be — now I think of it — ^that he only 
knows you by report. I forget his exact 
words." 

" Knows me ! What did he say ?" 
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" He said that Gale treated you very ill." 

" He said that? Tell me exactly, word for 
word, what he said 1" 

"Well, I think," replied Barletti, ponder- 
ing, " that his words were, ' Sir John Gale 
uses that wife of his very ill.' " 

" Wife ! Ah !" exclaimed Veronica, drawing 
a long breath. " He spoke of me as Lady 
G^e r 

"Yes, yes: I am sure of that. But where 
can he have known anything about you?" 

" It matters very little. In Florence per- 
haps. You have told me enough to show 
what a hot-bed of gossip there is there. Quiet 
as we were, we did not escape the tongues of 
those creatures who lounge at the club-door, I 
dare say." 

Barletti felt a little uncomfortable twinge 
of conscience as he remembered that he him- 
self had made one in a discussion respecting 
her, at the very spot she mentioned. And her 
flashing eye and disdainful attitude recalled to 
him, moreover, Sir John's warning not to 
tell " miladi" that her name had been spoken 
at the club. 

" Farewell until this evening, Veronica, mia 
adorata !" 

" Good-bye, Cousin Cesare." 
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When he was gone, she sat down opposite to 
a large mirror. " Princess 1" she said softly to 
• herself. " Principessa de' Barletti !" Veronica 
understood, although Cesare did not, what the 
worth of such a title would be in England. 
Then she stretched herself on a sofa and 
rested her head on soft cushions. She was 
really weary in mind and body, and presently 
fell off into a sleep. 

Towards the end of her sleep, she began to 
dream. She dreamed she was going to be 
married to Mr. Plew, and that she was 
reluctantly walking by his side through St. 
Gildass grave- yard, towards the church. 
And, as they came near to an ancient upright 
stone she well remembered. Sir John Gale, 
white and ghastly in his grave-clothes, darted 
out from behind it, and with a yell of hoarse 
laughter, bade them stop. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

REPAEATION ? 

" ' To my beloved wife.' That wiU be 
sufficient. Take these things away, and put 
another pillow behind my shoulders, Paul. 
Paul I Paul ! do you hear ?" 

Then followed a hoarse muttered volley of 
oaths^ and Sir John sank back on his pillow. 

Veronica and Barletti stood beside his bed. 
The former very pale and excited ; the latter 
wondering, and impressed by the change in 
Sir John's face. There was an avrfiil look 
upon it. The skin seemed to be burnt and 
shrivelled by an inward scorching fire. The 
eyes looked out glassy and prominent from 
under their red eyebrows. There was a harsh 
stubble of beard upon the cheeks and chin. 

" You have explained to him, have you ?" 
asked Sir John, in a faint voice, making a 
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slight movement with the emaciated hand that 
lay outside the coverlet, towards Barletti. 

" He understands the purport of what you 
tell us you have written," answered Veronica. 

" Aye, that is right. I want him to under- 
stand. The estate in Dorsetshire is entailed, 
and will go to a cursed snob, a third cousin, 
who inherits the baronetcy, curse him ! But 
the money in the English funds, the plate, the 
house in town, the railway shares, and — ^and 
everything else, in short, will be * my beloved 
wife's.' " 

He said the words with so strangely male- 
volent a grimace on his withered face, that 
Veronica stared at him with wide eyes, for 
once unconscious of their own expression. Bar- 
letti, too, was struck by the look, though he 
could not fully comprehend the words of Sir 
John. The latter had lately — during the last 
day or so, that is — ceased to speak any lan- 
guage but his own. It troubled him to talk 
French, he said. At any time of his life, and 
under any circumstances, it would have ap- 
peared to him a sufficient reason for refraining 
from doing anything, to say that it troubled 
him. But as things were with him, it was. 
very obvious that he was unequal to making 
much continued effort. 

n2 
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"Does Gale say it has been signed?" asked 
Barletti of Veronica. 

Sir John's ear had caught the question, and 
he answered it. 

" Oh, yes ! Yes, the witnesses 1 Aye, we 
must have witnesses, or it would not be a 
legal instrument. Ha, ha, ha ! Yes, yes. Oh, 
it is signed; it is witnessed. I have taken 
care I" 

In obedience to a sign from his master, 
whose every movement he watched atten- 
tively, Paul took a small key from a ring 
attached to his master's watch-chain, and with 
it unlocked a desk that stood at one end of the 
room opposite to the bed. He then opened 
an inner compartment of the desk, which was 
fastened by a spring, and took out a folded 
paper covered with writing on one side. 
When all was done. Sir John stretched his 
hand out for the paper to be given to him. 
His eyes travelled over the writing — ^it was 
very short — and then glanced at Barletti and 
Veronica as they stood side by side near the 
bed. With a sudden movement his jfingers 
cramped themselves on the paper they held, 
creasing it into irregular folds. 

" Go away, go away I" he gasped out. 
" Go and leave me. And — Paul, Paul ! Take 
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you this precious paper, and lock it up again 
carefully in the drawer of that desk. Let 
them see you do it. So ; so. And y6u are a 
witness to it, remember. You will know and 
recollect that that is my will, which leaves 
the bulk of my. property to my wife — ' to my 
beloved wife.' Now go." 

The latter command was addressed to Bar- 
letti and Veronica, who, nothing loth to leave 
that presence, withdrew. It was the fifth 
evening after the day the incidents of which 
have been narrated in the preceding chapter. 
On returning home from the ship Sir John 
had taken to his bed, and had not since left 
it. He was in a strangely excited state, 
and fuller than usual of capricious iU 
humour. 

After Sir John had dismissed them from 
his bedside, Veronica and Barletti remained 
t6te-a-t6te in the large dimly-lighted saloon. 
No one observed them. They were free to 
remain together as long as they chose. Sir 
John, far from displaying suspicion, seenaed 
to desire Barletti's presence in the house. But 
yet the prince made no attempt to profit by 
this opportunity of making love to the beau- 
tiful Veronica. She sat down silently, and 
.with a disturbed countenance. He walked to 
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the window whose shutters were unclosed, 
and looked out into the moonlight. The op- 
pression of Sir John's looks and words 
weighed upon them both like a hot, stifling 
air. 

Veronica broke the silence. She spoke in 
a subdued voice, although there was, as she 
well knew, no human creature within ear- 
shot. 

" Cesare ! Why don't you speak to me ? 
I feel so horribly unstrung." 

"Caral You have been too much tried. 
You must try to be strong and composed. 
Coraggio." 

" I hate such meaningless talk," she replied, 
fretfuUy. " * Coraggio !' It is not courage I 
want. Courage won't explain and make clear. 
Do you think, Cesare, that he is really — 
dying?" 

"He is undoubtedly very, very ill." 

" There again ! Meaningless empty words. 
I know — we aU know — that he is very, very 
ill. But I ask if you think the end is near ?" 

Cesare really loved her, and he was patient 
with her as real love is. He seated himself 
near her, and softly placed his hand upon her 
head. 

" Veronica mia," he said, " I am not skilled 
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in such signs. But it does seem to me that 
there is to-night a warning change in him." 

Veronica shuddered and drew close to him, 
pressing her shoulder against his with the 
gesture, not of a lover, but of a little fright- 
ened child that seeks the comfort of human 
contact in the dark. 

"He must feel deeply the wrong he did 
you," proceeded Cesare. " It must be owned 
that he is doing what he can to save his 
soul. The testament he has made is a generous 
one." 

"Yes— I don't know " 

"You don't know?" 

"I — ^I — ^feel — I cannot explain it; but I 
have a strange feeling as though he were 
fooling me to the last." 

" Fancies, my child. What puts them into 
your head ?" 

" I cannot explain it, I tell you. He looks 
at me sometimes almost fiendishly. And with 
a kind of exultation in his eyes too. Just 
now I almost believed his mind was wan- 
dering." 

" No, no ; he was in perfect possession of 
his senses," said Barletti, hastily, feeling that 
this suggestion was an extremely imprudent 
one for Sir John's legatee to make. " He has 
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done everything with forethought and deli- 
beration. The marriage on board ship was 
his own idea, was it not?" 

" Yes." 

"And on the first distant hint of his 
making a provision for you — ^which you ut- 
tered in accordance with my suggestion — ^he 
met your wishes by telling you that he had 
already made a will with which his widow 
would have no reason to be dissatisfied ?" 

" Yes." 

"The will is clearly expressed and duly 
witnessed, is it not ?" 

"He did not show it to me. He merely 
read a few words from it." 

" But he stated what its purport was, in the 
presence of Paul, who had witnessed it. And 
its terms surpassed your expectations. Is all 
that not true ?" 

" Y — yes, I suppose so. Yes ; it is true," 
added Veronica, in a firmer tone. Barletti's 
recapitulation of the facts was reassuring her. 
She had, in truth, spoken at first with an in- 
distinct hope of eliciting some such reassuring 
statement of the case. 

" But," she added, after a pause, during 
which her memory had vividly recalled 
certain of Sir John's looks and words : 
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"although all that is true, quite true, I 
cannot help being made uneasy by his 
manner. Why should he do this for me if 
he hates me, as I most thoroughly believe he 
does ?" 

" Hates you, Veronica ! What wild folly 1" 
"No, no, no; it is not wild folly. It is 
sober sense," pursued Veronica, speaking with 
vehemence, now that she had once began to 
reveal the secret thought that was in her. " I 
have long guessed it. I may say that I have 
long known it. What love he ever felt for me 
has been over this many a day. I always 
know when people love me — always. And he 
hates you too. He is jealous of you. I have 
seen his eyes, when he did not know that I 
saw them, under the shadow of his lamp- 
screen on the little table. And I believe he 
set Paul to watch us. I do 1" 

The strong conviction in her tone was not 
without its effect on Barletti. But he an- 
swered with the confident calmness of one 
who is rebutting an obvious absurdity, and 
with a slight nodding of his head up and 
down : " Well, it is the most original demon- 
stration of hatred I ever heard of, to bestow 
his name and his fortune on you at the very 
moment when he is about to leave you free to 
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enjoy both as you please. Most people would 
call such conduct affectionate and generous." 

"Yes. And it is because I know him to 
be incapable of either affection or generosity 
that I cannot be easy." 

" Veronica, that is morbid !" 

" Well, you may say what you please, but 
I hww that man means me no good. Do you 
remember what he said last night as we sat 
beside his bed ? Dio mio 1 How it all comes 
back plainly to me. He said, ' Ah ! you are 
both young, and handsome, and healthy. 
How delightful it is to ^think of the years of 
happiness that stretch before you I' And did 
you not see the diabolical sneer he gave ? Oh ! 
Cesare, there is some evil to come. I am 
sure of it." 

She wrung her hands tightly together, and 
began to pace quickly up and down the 
room. 

" Veronica," he said, after a minute's consi- 
deration, " it may be that you do not much 
wrong Sir John's nature. And yet I am 
convinced you are mistaken in your conclu- 
sions. If he does not care for you he cares 
for himself, and the fear of death is a power- 
ful motive to reparation." 

"He does not believe in reparation. He 
scoffs at everything. He has no religion." 
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" But those are the very people to be afraid. 
I have known men who have never been to 
mass, or to confession, for twenty years, turn 
like soft wax in the hands of. the priests when 
there came any question of dying." 

" Ah, in your church, perhaps. But with 
us it is different." 

"And then, don't you see, Veronica, that 
the struggle in his mind between evil prompt- 
ings, and the desire to save his own soul, may 
produce all the strange fluctuations you ob- 
serve in his manner ?" 

She shook her head doubtfully, but she 
liked that her vague fears and suspicions 
should be combated. She leaned on this man 
who loved her. She had been right in her 
assertion that she always knew when she was 
loved. With whatever motive he had first 
sought to make himself pleasing in her eyes, 
she was unshakably sure that now^ at aU events, 
he loved her for herself ; and that were she 
destitute to-morrow he would not desert her. 
And then, too, her apprehensions seemed less 
alarming now she had uttered them, than they 
had appeared while she brooded over them 
silently. Perhaps Cesare was right, and. she 
was right, after all ! What flaw could there 
be in her fortunes ? Yes : no doubt Cesare 
was right 1 She was very glad she had spoken 
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to him so openly. Before they parted, she 
took his head between her hands, and pressed 
her lips to his forehead. . The action was little 
more than an expression of the relief to her 
mind which his word had brought : and partly 
it was the selfish instinctive cUnging in peril 
to a clasping hand— the clinging of a child, 
that knows no compunction in throwing all 
its weight of care and fear on to the patient 
willing shoulders of those who love it. 

The next day about noon, Cesare de' Bar- 
letti was breakfasting in one of the principal 
caflpfes in , Naples, when Mr. Frost walked in 
and took his seat at a small round table near 
him. 

• "Ah, Mr. Frost! So you are not gone 
then?" said Barletti, shaking hands. This 
was a ceremony he never omitted with an 
Englishman, conceiving that to have done so 
would have been as great a solecism in good 
manners as to decline the proffered pipe of a 
Turk. 

"No," returned Mr. Frost. "I am not 
gone, as you see. The telegram came after 
all. I may be detained here another week or 
so. I have not seen you these last days, 
prince." 
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" I have been nowhere — nowhere except to 
the house of a sick friend. He is dying, I 

fancy. Do you remember " Barletti 

suddenly checked his speech and dropped his 
cofFee-cup with a clatter that brought the 
waiters hurrying up. In the little momentary 
bustle, his sudden pause and confusion escaped 
notice, as he fancied. 

Cesare had been on the point of mentioning 
that his sick friend was no other than the 
bridegroom whose marriage had taken place 
on board the Furibond, when he remembered 
that Frost had spoken of " Lady Gale." If 
Frost supposed Veronica to be Sir John's wife 
already at the time of their conversation at 
the window of the hotel, it would be injudi- 
cious, to say the least, to proclaim that she- 
had only been married that very morning. 
Besides, Veronica had so shrunk from having 
the date of the marriage known. It might 
be — nay it was probable — that Mr. Frost had 
already heard of it. But at all events he 
(Cesare) would say no word on the subject. 
Mr. Frost had clearly perceived that the drop- 
ping of the coflfee-cup had been a mere feint on 
Barletti's part to divert attention from his im- 
finished speech. But it was a matter of con- 
siderable indiflference to Mr. Frost whether 
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Prince Cesare de' Barletti were close or candid 
in his communications, now that the business 
which had brought the two men into contact 
was satisfactorily concluded. He therefore 
began to chat easily and amusingly as he 
sipped his coffee, and Barletti listened with 
lazy satisfaction. 

Presently he observed, during a pause in 
the talk : " What a devil of a pace those fel- 
lows drive at ! The hackney cabmen, I mean. 
Just listen how one is tearing up the street at 
this moment. Neck or nothing I" 

"Yes," replied Mr. Frost, '^I often wonder 
that in your teeming streets more accidents 
do not happen. This fellow, whoever he may 
be, is coming here, by the sound. By Jove 1 
What's the matter ?" 

The exclamation was elicited by the sudden 
pulling up of an open cab at the door, and 
the hurried descent therefrom of a pale fright- 
ened servant in an English livery. The man 
looked about him eagerly, and elbowed his 
way through the crowd of coflfee-drinkers with 
a disregard of their convenience which would 
have brought down considerable wrath on his 
head, had it not been for the expression of his 
countenance, which aroused curiosity and kept 
resentment in abeyance. 
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" Oh, there you are, signor principe !" ex- 
claimed the man, catching sight of Barletti ; 
*' I've been half over Naples looking for you I 
At last I heard you were here. Will you 
come at once to miladi ? Here's the cab wait- 
mg. 

"What is it, Pietro?" asked Barletti, rising 
with a face yet paler than the servant's. 

He had no reason to fear for Veronica, and 
yet his unreasonable lover-like apprehension 
could fix on no other object. 

"My master, signor principe, is dying or 
dead. I don't expect to find him alive when 
we get there, and miladi she's been falling 
from one fainting fit into another. And as 
soon as she had consciousness she sent for 

you." 

Barletti seized his hat and rushed to the 
door. Before he stepped into the cab, he 
called out to Frost, "Let me see you this 
evening 1 I may have business. Something 
important 1 Come to the Palazzo Dinori at 
six o'clock, if you possibly can, and ask for 
me [" 

Then Barletti got into the cab, and was 
whirled away with a mighty whooping and 
clattering of hoofs. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



"my beloved wife." 



Mr. Frost called at the Palazzo Dinori a 
few minutes after six o'clock that evening. 
He was admitted immediately by the porter, 
who had been told to expect him, and was 
ushered into a small, sumptuously furnished 
room, overladen with ornament. It was 
Veronica's boudoir. 

Mr. Frost had not come to the palazzo with- 
out trying to gain some information respecting 
the person who lived there. A rich English- 
man — very, very rich I A millionaire at the 
least. Milordo Gale. That was the report of 
the landlord of Mr. Frost's hotel. His cook 
was a superior person — ^a man of talent — a 
cordon bleu ! The landlord had the honour 
of a slight acquaintance with that distin- 
guished artist; who sometimes cracked a 
bottle of "Lacrima" or fine Capri with him, 
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in his private room. As to Milordo Gale — 
ah, yes, he was rich. Diavolo ! Poor men 
did not enjoy the services of such a cook. 
The landlord had known the latter long, and 
esteemed him highly. He had been chef de 
cuisine to the Russian Ambassador years ago : 
in the old days, you understand. 

Mr. Frost would perhaps not have complied 
with Barletti's request to go to the Palazzo 
Dinori so promptly, had he not felt a consider- 
able amount of curiosity respecting its in- 
mates. He sat down in the luxurious room 
and contrasted it with poor Lady Tallis's 
shabby lodging in Gower-street. That thought 
brought others in its train : other thoughts of 
a painful and harassing nature. His promise 
to Zillah Lockwood had not yet been redeemed. 
And Hugh was growing more and more head- 
strong. It was more than a fortnight since 
he had had any private letter from England, 
and the last had been from his wife ; a tissue 
of complaints and demands for money from 
beginning to end. Mr. Frost's private medi- 
tations were not soothing. They were a bitter 
cud to chew. So with a wrench of his mind, 
and a movement of his body as though he 
were shaking a tangible weight from his shoul- 
ders, he turned his thoughts to other matters. 

VOL. II. 
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Things had got to that point with him now, 
when a man tells himself that it is no use 
thinking of his troubles : thinking will mend 
nothing, Some turn of luck must come — 

may come, at all events. And if not ? 

If not, why it is no use thinking. The devil 
must have his own way ! 

Mr. Frost had not sat ten minutes in the 
boudoir, before Barletti came in. 

" Caro amico," said he, grasping the lawyer's 
hand hard, " you are come ! Thanks, many 
thanks. I have great need of you." 

Barletti had never addressed Mr. Frost as 
" caro amico" before. 

" What can I do for you ?" asked the latter, 
„b^.g Barkers fai attentively, but noi 
ostentatiously. 

" It is all over here. That man — Sir John 
Gale " 

"Your friend?" 

"My friend! Yes, yes, my friend! The 

most unheard-of cold-blooded villain 1 

Maria Santissima, forgive me ! He has gone 
to meet his deserts." 

" Humph 1" ejaculated Mr. Frost, with closed 
lips and an indescribable inflection in his voice. 
" Has he ? That is to say that he is ?" 

" Dead." 
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" Oh ! Yes. I see. Was it sudden ?" 

"One can hardly say so after all these 
months of wasting away. But yet at the last 
it was sudden. It was a hideous sight to see. 
When I got here they took me straight into 
his room. I turned sick and faint as a girl," 
said Barletti, growing pale and shuddering at 
the recollection. 

" How ? What was the hideous sight ?" 

"He had broken a blood-vessel, and was 
lying there just as he had died. They had 
touched nothing. It was horrible I" 

The impressionable Italian hid his face with 
his hands, as though to shut out the remem- 
brance of the scene. ; 

" Who was with him ? How was the cause 
of death ascertained ?" 

"The two physicians who attended hiuk 
arrived just after it happened. He had been^ 
raving in a fit of maniacal fury. That killed^ 
him, there's no doubt." 

A thought occurred to Mr. Frost. If Sir- 
John Gale had died intestate, his widow 
would' undoubtedly be a wealthy woman. In 
any case his death would benefit her, for there 
were settlements under which she would have 
at least such an income as befitted her rank. 
Lady Tallis Gale's niece would now be in very 
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different circumstances from those she had 
been in hitherto. Maud would be Lady Tallis's 
heiress of course. And then— then that might 
make a difference in the prospects of Hugh 
Lockwood ! The thought passed through Mr. 
Frost's brain so quickly that there was no per- 
ceptible pause before he said, " You will allow 
me to suggest that you should at once tele- 
graph to England. Perhaps you have already 
done so ?" 

Barletti was resting his elbows on the table 
and alternately bringing his open palms toge- 
ther on his forehead, and slowly separating 
them with a stroking movement towards his 
ears. He made a little negative gesture with 
his head, in answer to Mr. Frost's question. 

"You asked me to come here, prince, in 
such a manner that I concluded you stood in 
need of professional advice from me. If I was 
wrong, you will forgive me for reminding you 
that my time is precious, and that if there is 
no service I can render you, I must with- 
draw." 

" No, no, don't go ! Pray don't go I I do 
want you. I have the greatest need of you 1 
I have been half distracted all day. More for 
her sake, God knows, than my own !" 

"For— A^ sake?" 
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" I am her cousin. I have a right to be 
near her and protect her. Her mother was 
Maria Stella de' Barletti. There is no other 
relative in Italy to take care of her." 

" Prince, I do not in the least doubt your 
right to take care of the lady in question. But 
—who is * she' r 

" Do you remenaber that morning, now 
nearly a week ago, when we saw Sir John 
Gale being rowed ashore from the English 
ship?" 

" Certainly. Ah, I see. Yes, yes : I begin 
to understand. There was a lady*with him — 
a young lady as it seemed to me, Humph I'' 

" Yes, that was she. She was in a dreadful 
state this morning when I came here. She 
had been fainting, falling from one swoon into 
another, and that was best for her, povera 
anima sofferente ! For when she became 
conscious again, her misery was terrible to 
witness." 

" May I ask what was the occasion of the 
lady's agitation ? Did they permit her to see 
the scene which so affected you? That was 
injudicious !" 

" Oh, yes ! She saw it all. She has not 
yet been- able to give me a connected account 
of it, but from what she said, and from what 
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Paul said — Paul was that man's valet — I have 
ascertained that the scene must have been 
appalUng." 

Mr. Frost was secretly very much sur- 
prised at Barietti's acknowlegment that the 
beautiful young woman whose position in Sir 
John Gale's household could not be doubtful, 
was his cousin. The young prince's visits to 
Palazzo Dinori, and his devotion to the lovely 
woman who inhabited it, were well-known 
and much-discussed topics of gossip in Naples ; 
as they had been at Florence : a fact of which 
Barietti was as innocent as a child. For there 
are minds which although shrewd enough to 
judge their neighbours, can never conceive 
that the same standard is naturally applied to 
measure them. Some breath of this gossip 
had floated by Mr. Frost, and had remained 
in his memory. Veronica was usually spoken 
of as " La Gale ;" a mode of designating her 
which conveyed no idea of wifehood to Mr. 
Frost's ears. Mr. Frost was not unacquainted 
with foreign life. He had lived in Paris, and 
called himself a man of the world. But he 
did not quite understand Italian manners; 
nor was he aware that their social morality is 
presided over by a stern goddess called De- 
corum : to outrage whose laws is a blasphemy 
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condemned by all well-bred persons. It would 
not sting an Italian man of quality to talk to 
him about " whited sepulchres." There must 
be sepulchres, and the least you can do is to 
whitewash them 1 

" Well," said Mr. Frost, shrugging his 
shoulders, "the poor signora ought not to 
have been allowed to witness such a scene. 
But I suppose it will pass away. Did Sir 
John make any provision for her ?" 

" It is on that point," said Barletti, changing 
colour, " that we wish to consult you. She 
has been the victim of a base deception. But 
I believe that Providence has not forsaken 
her. This man, in his will, leaves everything 
absolutely- " 

"His will r cried the lawyer, suddenly on 
the alert. " He left a will ? Are you sure ?" 

" Most sure. I saw it only last evening." 

" Last evening 1 You read it ?" 

" No : I cannot say that I read it. I should 
not have understood it all. being in English, 
though I might have made out a word or two. 
But he told us the contents in presence of one 
of the witnesses : Paul, the valet I spoke of 
just now." 

" And this will leaves everything absolutely 
you say, to ?'' 
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"To his wife," 

" To— hifl^wife !" 

" * To his beloved wife.' Those are the 
words." 

" By Jove !" breathed out Mr. Frost in a 
whisper of amazement. " Why then your 
cousin will not get a penny, not a soldo, not a 
centime ! Unless — stop ! was there a codicil ? 
Any other legacies ?" 

" There was nothing more. And it was all 
meant for Veronica. She must have it 1 She 
was his wife when he died." 

" My dear prince," said Mr. Frost, in a low, 
steady voice, laying his hand on the other 
man's arm, " you had best be frank with me. 
It is useless to call in a doctor unless you will 
tell him all your s)nnptoms. Some folks try- 
to cheat even the doctor! . But that is not 
found to result in a cure very often. This 
lady, for whom as your relative, I profess 
every respect, was not, according to English 
law, the wife of Sir John Gale. And English 
law is terribly inflexible and unromantic. I 
don't think Phryne herself would have a 
chance in the Court of Chancery :— which is 
not without its good side when you don't 
happen to be Phryne !" 

" Phryne ! What do you mean, sir ? What 
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are you talking of? I say that my cousin 
Veronica is Lady Tallis Gale, and can be 
proved to be so in any court in Europe. She 
was married on board the English Queen's 
ship Furibond, on Tuesday morning." 

"What!" shouted Mr. Frost, springing to 
his feet. " He did that ? Then he was a 
bigamist. I tell you his lawful wife is living. 
I know her well !" 

"No, you are wrong!" said a low voice 
which startled them both. 

The door communicating with the adjoin- 
ing room, which was "mUadi's" dressing- 
ro!m, was opened, and Veronica stood in the 
doorway. She was as white as the muslin 
wrapper that was folded round her. Her hair 
fell in disorder over her shoulders. Her eyes 
were swollen and heavy. But in the midst 
of her very real absorption in the trouble 
that had fallen on her, she was not altogether 
indifferent to the effect she should produce by 
her appearance. And it was as striking as she 
could have desired it to be. 

" Angelo mio !" exclaimed Barletti, running 
to support her with tender sympathy, " why 
didst thou venture here ? Thou art too feeble, 
my dearest !" 

" Leave me alone, Cesare. I can stand and 
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walk by myself. Look at this, Mr. Frost f** 
she added in English, holding out a letter to 
him as she spoke. 

"You speak — you are English?" mur- 
mured Mr. Frost, more and more bewildered, 
but taking the letter and opening it 

Hi8 eyes had not mastered two Unes of ite 
contents, before he gave a violent start, and 
the letter fluttered from his hand on the table 
whilst he gazed searchingly at Veronica with 
all his keen wits about him. 

" That killed him," said Veronica, bitterly. 
" He had thought to betray and to entrap me. 
And the rage of disappointment was more than 
he could bear." 

"But," said Mr. Frost, all his professional 
interest aroused in the case, " we must be care- 
ful to assure ourselves that he did not succeed 
in betraying and trapping you 1" 

She was about to interrupt him impetu- 
ously, when he held up a warning finger to 
check her. 

"Stay a moment! This bears date — aye, 
the same day. Tuesday last, was it not? 
Then this much I see plainly — it mil all 
depend upon the hour. And now tell me your 
whole story. Have no more reserves than if 
I were your father confessor. The only chance 
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I have of helping you is to know the whole 
truth." 

" Go away, Cesare," said Veronica, after a 
pause. "I would rather speak to Mr. Frost 
alone. I will send for you by-and-bye." 

" Do not let her tire herself, poverina," said 
Barletti, moving reluctantly away. He turned 
when he had reached the door, and, coming 
back, took her hand and kissed it with a touch- 
ing, humble tenderness. Then he was gone. 

The letter which Veronica had handed to 
Mr. Frost, ran thus : 

London, March 5tb, 186 — . 

Sib John, — It is my painful duty to inform 
you of the decease of your respected wife. 
Lady Tallis Gale, who expired, at her apart- 
ments in Gower-street, yesterday morning. 
Her ladyship's niece. Miss Desmond, was with 
her to the last. Awaiting any instructions 
with which you may be pleased to honour 
me, and with my respectful condolence on the 
sad event, 

I remain, Sir John, 

Your very humble servant, 

Adam Lane. 

To Sir John Tallis Gale, Bart. 

P.S. Her ladyship's disorder was consump- 
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tion of the lungs. The arrangements for the 
fimeral have been made in your absence, by 
Miss Desmond's directions. Her ladyship^s 
relative Sir Thomas Delaney of Delaney has 
been invited to attend. 

A. L. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT SAYS THE LAW ? 

Mb. Fbost's cross-examination elicited more 
truth from Veronica than she had intended 
to tell, or than she was aware she had 
told. She had meant, indeed, to narrate the 
main facts of her case as they were; but at 
the same time to present them in such a 
manner as to gain her hearer's sympathies 
wholly for herself. She could not have 
spoken to the raggedest lazzarone without 
trying to make an effect: only in different 
cases she adopted different means for the 
attainment of the same end. 

Mr. Frost read her like a book. For Mr. 
Frost's clear judgment was not dazzled by the 
glamour of her beauty. He was infatuatedly 
in love with another woman. He thought 
Geor^dna far handsomer and more stately 
than this girl And how superbly indifferent 
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she was to his feelings! He knew that her 
heart was as hard as the nether millstone. 
But he had taken the first downward step in 
his life to win her. 

Wheji a man like Mr. Frost has done so 
much to gain any object, he does not easily 
cease to prize it. That would be to acknow- 
ledge his whole life a failure ; and Mr. Frost 
hated failure, and, more deeply still, he hated 
the acknowledgment of failure. 

The natural bias of his mind being towards 
hard judgments, and his professional ex- 
perience having taught him to expect evil, he 
had at first been more than half inclined to 
suspect Veronica of having known all along 
that Sir John was a married man, and of 
having been an accomplice in the commission 
of bigamy. But at last he satisfied himself 
that she had been duped. 

" But still I do not quite understand why he 
should have run that risk," said Mr. Frost, 
thoughtfully. 

" He ran no risk. His doctors had told him 
that he could not live a month. And I — 
I " 

"You importuned him, I suppose?" 

" I did not importune Sir John. I never 
importuned him. And as to our marriage — 
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he was bound by the most solemn obligations 
to make me his wife." 

" Obligations which he never could have 
looked upon as binding in the least : since lie 
knew, although you did not, that his real wife 
was living. No, no ; the ^ solemn obligations* 
had nothing to do with it." 

" But I had threatened to leave him, unless 
he did me right and justice." 

" No doubt he would not have liked that. 
His pride (to speak of no other feeUng) would 
have sufficed to make that painful to him. 
But^ excuse me, that threat would scarcely 
have had any influence so long as he thought 
it a vain one !" 

" It was not a vain threat ; and he knew it 
was not. I could have left him, and I would 
have done so, I should have appealed to my 
cousin, Prince Cesare, for assistance and pro- 
tection." 

"Aye, aye, thaty indeed! Jealousy, and 
resentment, and bitterness, and envy of the 
folks who were going to live after he was dead! 
Yes : and then he secured peace and quietness 
for himself at the last, and prevented your 
leaving him." 

" And he thought he was snaring me !" said 
Veronica, her breath coming quickly, and her 
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splendid brows creasing themselves near to- 
gether. *' He thought I was his dupe and his 
victim. He meant me to awaken to unspeak- 
able shame and misery after he was dead. 
And he thought he was preparing an over- 
whelming disappointment for Cesare too ! Oh, 
it was devilish I" 

Mr. Frost declined to enter into the question 
of Sir John's devilry. 

"It is one of the strangest stories alto- 
gether that ever came under my notice," 
said he. "And we lawyers, of course, come 
in the way of strange stories ; or they come in 
ours." 

Veronica had had much to learn as well as 
to narrate. It will be remembered that she 
had received no communication from her old 
home since her flight. And almost the bitterest 
drop in her cup was the discovery of the 
identity of Sir John's forsaken wife, with 
Maud's aunt. Lady Tallis. 

It was so intolerably galling to her to think 
that her story must now be known and can- 
vassed by all the people she knew! Had Sir 
John left a lawful wife in Spain, or Algiers, or 
Australia, there might (or so Veronica fancied) 
have been some hope that the world she cared 
to shine in, would never have been made 
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acquainted with the real circumstances. By 
skilful management they might have been 
kept back. But now there was no hope of 
that. Lady Tallis had belonged to a well- 
known family. People like Miss Betsy Boyce, 
whose after-dinner gossip at Lowater now 
came back vividly to Veronica's mind, would 
recal all the old story, and industriously piece 
it on to the new one. It would be the town 
talk ! The thought was distracting. For in 
proportion as Veronica could never b^ entirely 
happy without an audience to witness her 
happiness, so was the idea that she must have 
spectators of her humiliation and misfortune 
intolerable to her. 

Evil that could be hidden, did not seem so 
evil to Veronica. 

She had clung during so many months to 
the hope of some day returning to England as 
Lady Gale ; throughout the gradual progress 
of Sir John's illness, she had suffered such 
fluctuations of hope and fear, that she felt as 
though some compensation were due to her. 

Had she not been injured? Had she not 
suffered? As to others — ^what had others 
done for her? The good people had drawn 
off from her. (And were they so much 
better than she was, pray? — except Maud? 

VOL. n. p 
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Maud was good ! She understood now, how 
it was that Maud had seemed to desert her, 
and had never answered her letter. But then 
Maud was different to any one else. Her 
aunt must have prevented her from writing.) 
And as for the bad people, they had been 
desperately bad to her. 

These thoughts passed through her brain as 
she sat with her hands clasped before her, 
leaning back in the easy chair wherein Cesare's 
care had ^placed her. And she looked full of a 
noble melancholy, with her dark eyes fixed 
abstractedly on vacancy, and her rich lips 
apart. 

If Mr. Frost had seen her portrait faith- 
fully reproducing that look and attitude, he 
would have formed all kinds of exalted ideas 
about the original. But Mr. Frost had 
fathomed her nature, as he flattered himself. 
She would cast no sorcery over him! And 
yet — and yet it is certain that he would not 
have behaved to her quite in the same manner 
if she had been fat, or freckled, or had lost her 
front teeth. 

"Veronica!" said Cesare, timidly entering 
the room, "you promised to send for me. It 
is so long ago. I have been so anxious. Let 
me stay with you. You see, Mr. Frost, how 
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exhausted she is. Ought she not to take some 
rest ?" 

" I had been resting since two o'clock, until 
Mr. Frost came," she answered languidly. 
" It is not bodily rest I want 1" 

"You understand, my friend," pursued 
Barletti, addressing Mr. Frost, "that I am 
Miladi Gale's nearest male friend in Italy; 
and that I am, therefore, the proper person to 
give her every assistance and protection in 
the position in which she is so unexpectedly 
placed." 

" Oh, undoubtedly, prince. Ahem ! Your 
cousin naturally looks on you as standing in 
the place of a brother to her." 

The most subtle of mocking smiles lurked 
about the lines of Mr. Frost's mouth as he 
spoke. 

Cesare, with a grave bow, accepted the 
position assigned to him by the Englishman's 
phrase : wholly unconscious of its irony. But 
Veronica answered at once with disdainful 
frankness : 

"Not so, Mr. Frost. I do not look on 
Prince Cesare de' Barletti as a brother. My 
cousin he is truly, and as such I have a claim 
on his protection. But it will be as well for 
you to understand at once, that he is, more- 
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over, my promised husband; and that our 
interests are identical. It will, doubtless, jaot 
surprise you that I do not think it necessary to 
condescend to any hypocrisy of grief at my 
widowhood. The prince and I do not hesi- 
tate to repose full confidence in you as our 
legal adviser." 

Cesare took her hand and kissed it grate- 
fully, but he was a little startled, and one 
might almost say, shocked. Why be so out- 
spoken? Of course Mr. Frost understood 
their real position. But why speak of it ? At 
such a moment it seemed almost indecorous. 
Of course she could not be supposed to mourn 
for Sir John Gale, but why not make-believe 
a little, if even only to the extent of saying 
nothing ? 

Mr. Frost looked at Veronica with a good 
deal of undisguised admiration, and no little 
secret surprise. She had more spirit aaid 
cleverness than he had supposed! He had 
not quite fathomed her character after all ! 

And Veronica was perfectly sensible of the 
impression she had made. 

"I suppose," she said, after a little pause, 
" that the best thing will be for me to go to 
London at once ?" 

" It will be well to do so as soon as pos- 
sible," said Mr. Frost. 
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"Our good friend has no doubt of your 
getting your rights?" said Barletti, glancing 
from the lawyer to Veronica. 

" Prince, we must speak to the point. The 
fact is, that the legality of your cousin's mar- 
riage will, in my judgment, depend entirely 
on the hour at which Lady Tallis Gale ex- 
pired. If she died before the ceremony at 
Naples took place, the marriage is good. If 
she survived that ceremony — even by five 
minutes 1" 

Mr. Frost finished his sentence by an ex- 
pressive shrug. There was a dead silence. 

At length Cesare said, " But the will, the 
property ; that will be my cousin's ? It must 
be 1" 

Mr. Frost slowly shook his head. " I have 
not seen the documents, but neither have you, 
nor has your cousin. And I do not disguise 
from you that, taking all the circumstances of 
the case into consideration, I think it likely 
that Sir John made that will prior to the 
ceremony on board the Furibond, intending 
really to bequeath his property to his real — to 
his first— wife." 

" It would be monstrous 1 Infamous I Un- 
heard of I" exclaimed Barletti, in much excite- 
ment. 
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" He was capable of it," said Veronica. Then 
she turned sharply on Barletti. 

" Did I not tell you ? Did I not warn you 
last night? I told you that I was sure all 
was not clear — ^that he meant to fool and 
delude me I" 

Cesare looked blankly from one to the 
other. "Then," said he at length, "my 
cousin will have nothing? Absolutely no- 
thing ?" 

" Gently, prince," replied Mr. Frost. " You 
go too fast. The whole matter turns upon 
the legality of your cousin's marriage. If 
that marriage were good, any will made 
previous to it is null and void — ^mere waste 
paper. Marriage vitiates any fornier testa- 
mentary dispositions." 

Veronica drew a long breath, and raised 
her eyes to the lawyer's face. 

"Ahl" she exclaimed, in a low voice; 
^'then, if she — that woman — his — his wife, 
died before the hour of my marriage ?" 

" In that case ypur marriage was legal ; Sir 
John must be held to have died intestate; 
and you, as his widow (there being no child 
to inherit), will take your legal share of the 
personal property. No inconsiderable fortune 
I apprehend." 
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" But," persisted Cesare, who could not 
relinquish the idea that Sir John had meant 
to make some kind of restitution, and to 
whom the idea of a dying man doing deli- 
berate evil was horrible : " but I think he did 
mean to leave Veronica the money." 

" You think ! Bah 1 You are mad !" cried 
Veronica, in a tone of exquisite irritation, 
throwing herself into a chair. She had been 
pacing up and down. Her face was worn 
and haggard, her eyes were swollen, her hands 
fevered. 

" The only way to decide the question," said 
Mr. Frost, " would be to see the will. Who 
has the custody of it ?" 

" Paul — ^the valet I spoke of — has the keys 
of his master's desk in his own possession. 
The will was locked up in a drawer of the 
desk in our presence," replied Barletti. 

" Ay 1 You consider this Paul to be trust- 
worthy ?" asked Mr. Frost. 

" I will tell you what I think would be the 
best thing," said Cesare. " If Mr. Frost would 
undertake to see us remove the document 
from the place where it was put last night, 
and examine it, and then seal it up, and keep 
it in his own possession, until we go to Eng- 
land ; that would be quite satisfactory." 
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Mr. Frost had no objection to do so, and at 
Barletti's request rang the bell to summon 
Paul. 

" Cesare," whispered Veronica, as the law- 
yer turned to the other side of the room to 
reach the bell; " I need not — ^it will not be 
necessary for me — I — I cannot go in there 1" 

" My Treasure, I think it would be best if 
you could stand at the door for a moment 
even I It will be but for a moment." 

Barletti did not know but that the omission 
of some trifling precaution might imperil the 
possession of the property. He had a vague 
idea that the law was a ticklish and com- 
plicated machine, something like a conjurer's 
paraphernalia, in the handUng of which great 
nicety and cunning were required, lest by the 
touching of a wrong spring, or the non- 
touching of a right one, the instrument should 
go wrong, and produce quite unexpected 
results. He really had faith in the justice 
of Veronica's cause, and deemed that it would 
be a crying shame to deprive her of the 
money that he persisted in believing had been 
bequeathed to her. 

But none the more for that faith would he 
have neglected any wile that the wiliest lawyer 
could have suggested to him. 
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Blunt-fingered Honesty will never pull the 
yards of ribbon out of the conjurer's box. 
That is not blunt-fingered Honesty's business. 

The servant who answered the bell, was 
told to send Paul to the boudoir immediately- 

" Wait for me an instant," said Veronica to 
Frost and Barletti. " I — I will come." 

She took a lamp from the table, and went 
into her dressing-room, shutting the door 
behind her. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE WILL. 

On the toilet-table in the dressing-room, 
stood a large dressing-case. It was open, so 
as to display ostentatiously its rich gold fittings 
and violet velvet lining. 

Veronica selected one of the crystal bottles 
it contained, and turned its contents into a 
drinking goblet; but only a drop or two 
dripped out. The liquid it had contained 
was eau-de-cologne. She poured a little water 
into the goblet, and drank it off; but there 
was scarcely enough eau-de-cologne to flavour 
the water. 

Impatiently she searched about, opening 
another case that stood near, and then shaking 
a wicker-covered flask that lay uncorked on a 
side table. It was quite empty. 

After a minute's hesitation, she took up the 
lamp again, and hastened very noiselessly 
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through her bedroom, into a corridor, and so 
to the dining-room. The large room was 
empty. The cloth was still spread. The 
plates, dishes, and glasses, were just as they 
had been left after dinner on the preceding 
evening, when Veronica and Cesare had dined 
t6te-ii-tete, before the making of Sir John's 
will. The machine-like regularity of the 
hou8eh6ld service had been terribly inter- 
rupted since then. 

The air was close, and there was a faint 
sickening smell of fruit, and of the lees of 
stale wine in the room. 

Veronica peered about, holding her lamp 
up so as to throw its light here and there in 
the great shadowy space, and moving with a 
kind of stealthy hurry. On the sideboard 
stood a row of bottles and decanters. She 
examined them one by one. They were 
mostly uncorked, and some were nearly 
empty. On the ground beside the sideboard 
was a large plated ice-pail, and in it was a 
small bottle of champagne. She set down 
her lamp, knelt on the floor and took out the 
bottle all dripping from the melted ice. It 
was corked, and she had no means of opening 
it. For a moment she listened intently, turn- 
ing her head towards the main door of the 
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saloon. There was no sound to be heard. 
Then all at once she rose, seized a tumbler 
from the table, and broke off the neck of the 
bottle by striking it sharply across the rim of 
the ice-pail. The foaming wine poured out 
over the floor, and over her hands, and some 
of it half-filled the tumbler. She drank it 
desperately, as though it had been some 
draught on which her life depended. Then 
having thrown the broken flask back into the 
ice-pail and replaced the tumbler on the table, 
she hastened back breathlessly to her dressing- 
room. 

Her going and return had occupied but a 
few minutes. In her confused haste she was 
hardly conscious how long it was since she 
had left the boudoir. But when she re- 
entered it, Paul had only just made his ap- 
pearance in presence of the two gentlemen. 

''You have the key of Sir John Gale's 
desk, Paul, have you not ?" said Barletti. 

*'0f the desk that stands in his bed- 
chamber? Yes, Signor Principe." 

" We wish to open it to take out the testa- 
ment which your master read to us last night, 
and which you signed." 

Paul very quietly raised his left hand, and 
put the thumb and forefinger of it into his 
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waistcoat pocket. Having done so he made 
no further movement, but stood looking 
gravely and silently at Barletti. 

"Well," said the latter, impatiently, " where 
is the key ?" 

"It is here, iUustrissimo," said Paul, very 
respectfully, but still not attempting to pro* 
duce the key. 

Barletti coloured with anger. He had 
never liked Paul, having derived a prejudice 
against him from Veronica; and the steady 
non-compliance of the man was irritating. 

" I think you need a lesson, Si^ior Paolo 
Paoli," said Barletti, haugJitUy; •'you dp not 
quite understand your position in this house- 
hold. I wcommend you to give up the key 
at once, and to refrain from any attempt at 
insolence." 

"Insolence, signor principe!" exclaimed 
Paul, genuinely shocked at the accusation. 
"Pardon, illustrissimo, I never was insolent 
in my life. I know my duty to my superiors. 
But ^" 

" The man has some scruple, some hesita- 
tion, in giving up the key ; is that it ?" asked 
Mr. Frost, who had been watching both the 
interlocutors attentively. 

"Yes, sir," replied Paul immediately, in 
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English. " I have a scruple. I humbly de- 
mand the pardon of Prince Cesare, but you 
see, sir, I was always a faithful domestic of 
Sir John Gale. And Sir John Gale left me, 
as I may say, in charge of many things. 
Now, Prince Cesare demands to have my 
master's wilL Prince Cesare" (Paul made a 
deferential bow in Barietti's direction every 
time he mentioned his name) " was doubtless 
a respected friend of my master ; but not a 
brother, not a cousin, not a nephew, not any 
relative at all, of my master." 

" No ; that it is quite true, Paul," said Mr. 
Frost, gently nodding his head. 

" Well, then, sir ; you see, how can I give 
up my master's testament to one who has no 
right— you see, sir ?" 

"Paul's new-born nicety of scrupulous 
honour would be diverting, if it were not im- 
pertinent," said Veronica. Her eyes sparkled, 
her cheeks were flushed, her face had lost its 
dragged and weary lines. 

Paul did not look at her, but he made a 
little deprecating gesture with his head and 
shoulders, and stood there with the mild, me- 
lancholy obstinacy of a dumb beast. 

"Pardon me," Mr. Frost put in. "Allow 
me one moment 1 I must say that I respect 
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our friend Paul's scruples. But, Paul, a 
proper and fit person to have possession of 
Sir John Gale's wiU is his widow, is it not?" 

"His — widow, sir?" 

" This lady, Lady Gale. It is on her behalf 
that we wish to see the will. You know the 
contents of it, do you not ?" 

"Not altogether, sir. I was at the other 
end of the bedchamber when Sir John was 
speaking to miladi and the signor principe, 
and Sir John's voice was very low ; very low 
indeed, sir." 

" But you had previously signed the will 
as a witness, I am told ?" 

"Yes, sir, I was witness; but my master 
did not inform me what was in the will." 

"And was there no other witness but your- 
self?" 

"There was yet another, sir. Sir John did 
not like that any of his own servants should 
be witness, so he told me to get a loyal person 
to sign the testament. Sir John wished he 
should be English, that other person. So I 
found a man who had brought horses here 
for a gentleman ; and this man was going 
back to England ; and before he went, I asked 
him one evening to supper with me, and then 
Sir John signed the testament, and I signed it. 
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and the other witness signed it. The man can 
be found, sir. Sir John made him leave his 
name and address in my care, and I have 
them." 

Every word that Paul uttered, fed Vero- 
nica's rising indignation. 

Barletti understood very little of what was 
being said ; but he watched Veronica's face, 
and reflected its expression unconsciously. 

"Hal Yes, yes: very systematic," mut- 
tered Mr. Frost. Then he asked aloud, " How 
long is this ago, Paul ?" 

" About a fortnight ago, sir. The signor 
principe may remember the date. It was 
three days after the morning when I saw him 
and miladi in the Villa Reale." 

" Ah I" ejaculated Mr. Frost. " That's de- 
cisive. A fortnight ago. There may, how- 
ever, be a codicil added later." 

Veronica's mind was less impressed by this 
fact than by the other one admitted by Paul, 
that he had watched her and Barletti in the 
Villa Reale. 

"You have the audacity to confess " 

she broke out in high excitement. But Mr. 
Frost stopped her. 

" Pray, madam," he said, gravely, " do not 
let us allow anger to enter into our discussion 
of this matter." 
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There was a short silence. 

At length Paul said bluntly, addressing Mr. 
Frost : " Were you a friend of my master's, 
sir ? Did you know him well ?" 

" I am an English lawyer, Paul. My name 
is Frost. You may have heard my name 
mentioned here. You have, eh ? Well, I am 
that same Mr. Frost. I did not know Sir 
John Gale personally, but you may be sure 
that in allowing your master's will to be in- 
spected in my presence you are running no 
risk of failing in your duty." 

Paul looked somewhat reassured, though he 
still hesitated. " May I say one word to you, 
sir?" he whispered. 

Mr. Frost stepped with him outside the 
door, which Paul closed and held in his hand 
while he spoke. 

" Sir," said he, " she is not his wife. You 
see, I knew it all along, but it was not for me 
to interfere. How could I? I am but a 
domestic. But, the parents — the relations, I 
mean— of Sir John in England will know 
very well who has a right to the property. I 
say nothing against miladi, but the truth is^ 
that Sir John was angry with her for some 
time before he died. Now why does she want 
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the wiU, sir ? If there is anything left to 
her in it she wiU get it safely by the law." 

Paul emphasised his speech by a prolonged 
and grave shaking of his head from side to 
side. 

" Paul," said Mr. Frost, after a moment's 
deliberation, "miladi, as you call her, was 
married to Sir John Gale." Then he told him 
in a few words when and where the ceremony 
had been performed. 

Paul remembered the expedition to the ship 
of war, and how ill and exhausted his master 
had been after it. He was much astonished 
by Mr. Frost's statement, and reiterated his 
assertion that Sir John had been very angry 
with " miladi" before he died. How was it 
then, that he had made her his wife at the 
eleventh hour ? 

It appeared clear to Mr. Frost that Paul 
had no suspicion of the existence of a former 
wife, or of any fraudulent intention on the 
part of his late master. 

"At all events I suppose you believe my 
word, do you not?" said Mr. Frost. "The 
marriage on board the man-of-war I have 
reason to be sure did take place," 

" Oh, no doubt, sir I" 

" And remember, Paul, although I perfectly 
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appreciate your fidelity to the interests of 
your late master, that you have no conceiv- 
able right to retain possession of that key, 
when Lady Gale bids you give it up." 

" I am sure, sir, I desire nothing but to do 
my duty. Sir John was hard in some things, 
but he has done a great deal for me. He 
took me, from being a courier to be his valet ; 
and he gave me a liberal salary, sir, and I have 
been able jfrora my sparings to do well by my 
family. I could not go against my duty to 
Sir John, sir !" 

There was absolutely a quiver of emotion 
in Paul's well-regulated voice as he spoke. He 
was so fond of his boys in the Piedmontese 
hills, that Sir John, from constant connection 
with them in his mind, had attracted some 
soft sentiments of Paul's to his own share. 
And besides : under the little man's grave im- 
perturbability there was quite a feminine 
power of becoming attached to that which 
needed him, in proportion as it was unattrac- 
tive to the rest of the world. He had often 
told himself that if he were to leave Sir John, 
the latter would never get any one to serve 
him so well. For Sir John was a terribly 
hard gentleman, to say truth ! During Sir 
John's lifetime, Paul had occasionally come 
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nigh to finding him intolerable. But now 
that he was dead, the man actually missed, 
and mourned for, his daily plague. 

" Have you succeeded in making my ser- 
vant understand that he will have to obey 
me, Mr. Frost?" asked Veronica, when the 
two men re-opened the door of the boudoir. 

" Paul quite understands," said Mr. Frost, 
quietly. 

Barletti looked angry, but he gave his arm 
to Veronica without making any remark, and 
they all descended the stairs to the ground- 
floor, on which Sir John's bedroom was 
situated. 

"Go on, Paul, and open the door," said 
Mr. Frost. Then, as the servant obeyed him, 
he fell back a step or two, and said, in a low 
voice, to Barletti and Veronica : " If you will 
take my advice, you will conciliate Paul. He 
is honest, I think. And it might come to pass 
that you would be glad to have him on your 
side." 

" Conciliate him !" echoed Veronica, with a 
frown, and a cruel compression of her red 
lips, "I would turn him into the street 
this moment. He should not be another 
night beneath this roof if I could have my 
way." 
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" Cara mia I Per -pietk I Be reasonable !" 
whispered Barletti, on whom the lawyer's 
warning produced a strong effect. 

Paul unlocked the door of the dead man's 
chamber, and, holding a lamp high above his 
heady stood aside just within the threshold to 
let the others pass. All traces of disorder had 
been removed from the room. It was dim 
and stilL The one oil lamp that burnt there 
threw deep shadows on the walls, and faintly 
illumined the objects that immediately sur- 
rounded its pale flame. The floor was covered 
with a thick carpet into which the foot sank 
noiselessly. Gleams of gold shone out mys- 
teriously here and there ; and a soft glow of 
ruby velvet from the furniture and hangings 
made itself seen in the dimness, where some 
salient fold caught the light. At one end of 
the room was a large swing glass, that reflected 
the bUnking lamp and the rich dark curtains 
touched here and there with light, and the 
bed with its vague, ghastly burden covered 
with a large, white sheet. 

Veronica, when her eyes encountered this 
object in the glass, stopped, shuddering, and 
clung to Barletti's arm. He, too, was not un- 
moved by the scene, and he pressed her hand 
silently. 
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" No one watches here ?" said Mr. Frost, in 
a subdued voice, which yet seemed to startle 
the solemn silence. 

"No one, sir. But I have the key of 
the chamber. And, as for that, not one of 
the domestics would venture to come here 
now, if the room was aU unguarded, and 
unreckoned gold was scattered on the floor." 

In silence they proceeded to open the desk: 
Mr. Frost holding the h'ght while Paul un- 
locked it, opened an inner drawer, and took 
out a small folded paper. 

"You recognise this as being the paper 
which your master told you was his will, and 
made you sign ? And you see that as far as 
you can tell, it has been quite undisturbed 
since you put it there by his command last 
night?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"And you, prince?" asked Mr. Frost, 
handing the will to Barletti. 

The latter bent forward and examined it 
without touching it. Veronica barely glanced 
at it for a moment, and then her gaze rfeturned 
to that white, ghastly picture in the mirror, 
which seemed to fascinate her. 

" I believe it to be the same paper which he 
had in his hand last night," said Barletti, 
speaking scarcely above his breath. 
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J Mr. Frost unfolded the will and read it 

1 silently. 

It bore date the seventeenth of February, 
( and was expressed in short and clear sen- 

( tences. It bequeathed the whole of Sir John 

I Tallis Gale's personal property absolutely to 

his " beloved wife" during her life-time ; and, 
in case of her death before the death of the 
. testator, to her only surviving niece, Maud 
Hilda Desmond. There was no subsequent 
codicil, and no mention of any one else, save a 
legacy of two thousand pounds to Mr. Adam 
Lane, Sir ^ John's agent, who was also ap- 
pointed sole executor. 

" What does it say?" whispered Barletti. 
^* What it says is of less consequence than 
the date it bears. If your cousin's marriage 
was a good one, this will is mere waste 
paper." 

Then, turning to Paul, Mr. Frost added, 
" In accordance with Lady Gale's desire, I 
shall by-and-bye, in your presence, seal up 
this document, and retain it in my possession 
until we all arrive in England. You under- 
stand that I am responsible for its safety until 
then." 

Paul answered after a little grave delibera- 
tion. " Of course, sir, I desire to do my 
duty to Sir John. I hope you will not take 
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it per male — ^that you will not be offended — 
if I say that I shall write to Mr. Lane, the 
agent of Sir John. I do not know any of my 
master's family. But I shall teU Mr. Lane 
that I am ready to bear testimony if I am 
needed." 

" That is quite right, Paul," answered Mr. 
Frost, a lijttle stiffly. " You may be sure that 
everything will be done in a proper manner." 

Then Paul proceeded to replace the empty 
drawer, and to re-lock the desk. And, as he 
did so, making no sound in the process, the 
others stood by in profound silence. It was a 
silence truly of death. Death was there in a 
tangible shape beneath the cold white linen 
that was slightly raised with an outline at 
once terribly unmistakable and terribly in- 
distinct. 

Veronica had not dared to look directly at 
the bed, but she continued to stare at its 
image in the glass. All her old horror and 
dread of death seemed to be stealing over her. 
The factitious excitement which had given her 
courage to enter the room was fading fast. 
Her head throbbed, and her eyes were hot, 
and she felt dizzy. The impression of the 
awful scene during Sir John's last moments 
seemed to come back to her with the sickening 
terror of a bad dream. 
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In coming away from the desk, Paul acci- 
dentally gave a slight touch to the great glass, 
and it instantly swung to a different angle: 
making one who looked into it giddy with a 
sudden vague sense of insecurity. 

As the mirror swung slowly down, it seemed 
to Veronica's eyes as though the white form 
on the bed were stirring and rising. 

" He moves, he moves, he is not dead, he is 
moving !" she cried. And with a stifled shriek 
that died in her throat, she burst from Cesare, 
who was scarftely less horror-stricken than 
herself, and rushed into the corridor, where, 
after a few paces, she fell down heavily in a 
swoon. 
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BOOK IV. 



GHAPTER I. 

TEMPTATION. 

By the end of March Veronica arrived in 
England. The news of Sir John's death and 
of her marriage had, of course, preceded her 
thither. Telegrams and letters had been sent 
to Mr. Lane, the agent, in the name of the 
self-styled Lady Tallis Gale. But besides 
these, there had come to Mr. Lane a letter 
from Paul. The agent had lost no time in 
communicating with the inheritor of the late 
baronet's estate and title. This was an elderly 
bachelor who had made a small competence in 
trade and had retired from business, and was 
living obscurely in a suburb of the large 
manufacturing town in which his life had 
been passed. Sir John had as much as pos- 
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sible ignored his plebeian connexions; and 
without ever having set eyes on him, detested 
his presumptive successor. Mr. Matthew 
Tallis, or, as he must henceforward be styled, 
Sir Matthew Tallis Gale, had hastened to 
London and had had a meeting with Mr. 
Lane ; and Mr. Lane had seen Sir Matthew's 
lawyer ; and they were all three prepared to 
meet and discuss matters with Veronica's legal 
adviser. 

Mr. Frost had written to his partner, stating 
that he should be in England on the twenty- 
fifth of Match. But the fact was, that he 
arrived three days sooner than that date. And 
one of his first proceedings was to go to Mrs. 
Lockwood's house in Gower-street. The yellow 
window-blinds that had been drawn closely 
down between the day of Lady Tallis's death 
and that of her funeral, were now again 
raised : and the front rooms were pervious to 
as much daylight as ever visited that side of 
Gower-street on a March afternoon. The little 
parlour into which Mr. Frost was shown, looked 
neat as ever, but, he thought, very threadbare 
and poor. The air in it was close, though it 
was a chilly raw day. And there was a heavy 
silence in the house. 

Mrs. Lockwood entered the room with her 
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noiseless, light footfall, and touched Mr. Frost^s 
outstretched hand very coldly with her fingers. 

For a few moments neither spoke. 

"Well, Zillah, I have got back you see," 
said Mr. Frost, with the slightest possible over- 
assumption of being at his ease, and in the 
superior position. 

" Yes, you have got back, and I hope you 
bring some good news for me." 

" Your greeting will not turn my head by- 
its cordiality." 

" I hope you bring some good news for 
me," repeated Mrs. Lock wood. "I have 
waited longer than the time you mentioned. 
You said, 'Wait until the winter.' We are 
now at the end of March. I have had no 
word from you directly, all this time. And 
now that I see you it is natural I should recal 
our conversation last summer." 

She spoke very dryly, and with more than 
her ordinary deliberation of manner. Mr. 
Frost seized on an unimportant twig of her 
discourse, so to speak, hoping thereby to 
divert her attention from the root of the 
matter. 

" You had no word from me !" he echoed, 
knitting his anxious forehead. " Why, I 
begged Georgina to come and give you my 
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news several times. I was busy, day and 
night. My wife was the only person to whom 
I wrote a line save on business." 

" Your wife came here once or twice — not 
specially to see me — and she said some vague 
word about your kind regards, and that aflfairs 
were going well. But, of course, neither you 
nor I can pretend to each other that there was 
any satisfaction in that ! I dare say it was all 
very well as regards other people." 

Mr. Frost commanded himself with an eiFort. 
Even whilst he repressed the rising temper, he 
told himself that it was cruelly hard that he 
should always have to be smooth and civil, 
whilst every one else he knew could have the 
satisfaction of lashing out when they were 
irritated ; he wavered up to the instant when 
his lips began to form the words of his reply 
as to whether he should not give way and ease 
his goaded spirit at whatever cost ! 

" Well, Zillah," he answered, " I have good 
news for you." 

" Thank God I" 

" At least, I suppose it will be considered to 
be good news. At Hugh's age / should have 
thought it so." 

" Ah !" exclaimed the widow, with a weary 
sigh. " If there can be a question about its 
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goodness, your • good news ' is not good 
enough." 

"Hugh has the offer of a positicm which 
may be the stepping-stone to fortune. The 
directors of the Parthenope Embellishment 
Company will be happy to employ him, on 
my recommendation, for a twelvemonth cer- 
tain. And it is a kind of employment which 
must bring him into notice. The salary offered 
is most liberal. The residence in such a 
charming place as Naples will be ^" 

"It is of no use. Not the least, Sidney," 
interposed Mrs. Lockwood. She had not 
called him by his Christian name for years. 
And the return of the once familiar appella- 
tion to her tongue, was a proof of unwonted 
excitement in her. 

"No use! No use P' 

" It is of no use at all, if what you have to 
offer Hugh involves exile to a foreign country. 
I was in hopes that you had something better 
to tell me than that. I was in hopes that " 

"Exile!" repeated Mr. Frost, impatiently 
interrupting her. " What nonsense I Exile 
to Naples ! How can a woman of your sense 
talk in that way? One would think I was 
proposing to send him to Sierra Leone." 

" If you were, it would not be more unlikely 
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that Hugh should accept it. He has made up 
his mind to set up for himself. He has formed 
new ties, and assumed new responsibilities. 
Captain Sheardown has oflfered to try to help 
Hugh to raise the necessary sum for the pur- 
chase of a business in Daneshire. If Captain 
Sheardown had the money himself I believe 
he would advance it directly. But he is not 
rich enough." 

" Is Hugh married ?" asked Mr. Frost, 
abruptly. 

" No : but he has engaged himself to Maud 
Desmond." 

Mr. Frost felt on the whole relieved. If 
these friends would advance the money that 
Hugh needed, it might be a reprieve for him, 
Sidney Frost. 

And then — then it was possible that the 
money might never be needed at all I How 
good that would be I What an excellent way 
out of the difficulties that beset him, what an 
admirable postponement (not canceUingj oh no ! 
Of course Hugh's money should be paid when 
the fortune that was budding for every one 
connected with the Parthenope Embellish- 
ment Company should be full-blown) of the 
debt that weighed on him so irksomely I 
What a deserved solace to the anxieties of the 
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widowed mother whose heart was heavy with 
care and self-reproach ! 

"Engaged himself, has he ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then the family difficulties I once hinted 
at— on the score of rank, you know — ^have 
been got over ?" 

"Lady Tallis, the poor woman who died 
here, was very fond of Hugh. I think that at 
first she did not quite like the idea of her 
niece's marrying him, though. But she was 
as soft as wax, poor soul, and hadn't a real 
'no' in her. And the girl loves him very 
much." 

A stranger might have detected no dis- 
content in Zillah's voice or words. But Mr. 
Frost knew her well, and he was sure that her 
son's engagement did not altogether please 
her. 

"It's not so bad a match for Hugh after 
all," said he. "It is true that I did not like 
the idea when you first spoke of this thing as 

being likely, but It might have been 

worse. Miss Desmond has very little — a mere 
pittance— but small as her dowry is, it may be 
useful to Hugh." 

" Maud wanted to give it all to him, to pur- 
chase this business with. But " 
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" But I suppose her trustees wouldn't hear 
of that r 

" HiLgh would not hear of that ! He is re- 
solved that every shilling she has shall be 
settled tightly on herself." 

" That is so like Hugh r 

"Now you understand that I cannot — 
certainly will not — ^allow my son to commence 
his career hampered by debt, even though 
the debt be incurred to friends who would not 
press him unduly. I have thought of the 
matter in all ways, for many weary days and 
wearier nights, and I have come to a fixed 
resolve on this point." 

Mr. Frost sat leaning his head on his hand, 
and with his other hand twisting and untwist- 
ing his watch-chain. He did not look at Mrs. 
Lockwood while he spoke to her. 

"Zillah, I am going to risk making you 
harder against me than you are already," he 
began. 

" I am harder against no one than against 
myself," she answered: and then set her 
mouth again inflexibly after she had spoken. 

" I am going to risk making you harder 
against me than you are already, by confess- 
ing that my chief object in coming here to- 

VOL. n. R 
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day — so immediately after my arrival — was 
not Hugh's business." 

" That does not make me any harder 
against you. I am not hard, in order to 
please myself, Heaven knows." 

"Have you heard anything from Mr. Lane 
lately ?" 

"Sir John Gale's agent? Not since the 
funeral. He undertook to let that man know 
of his wife's death." 

" You do not see the papers, nor hear much 
news, I suppose ?" 

" I ? No ; you know I do not." 

"But I suppose you have heard that Sir 
John Tallis Gale is dead, and that Sir Matthew 
reigns in his stead?" 

" Dead ! Sir John Gale dead !" 

" You did not know it then ?" 

" Not a word, not a hint! When did he die ?" 

" Twelve days ago, on the tenth of March. 
And you had not heard of it ? Miss Desmond 
had not been informed ?" said Mr. Frost, look- 
ing half-suspiciously at Zillah. 

" Maud has scarcely seen a soul since her 
aunt's death. The vicar of Shipley came up 
to attend the funeral, by Lady Tallis's express 
desire, and he and Maud have been shut up 
in the house all day, and only go out to take 
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a little walk in the Regent's Park in the 
evening. Hugh has been away at the Shear- 
downs. I expect him home to-morrow or the 
next day. And that man is dead ? Within 
a week of his poor wife ! How strange I Poor 
Lady Tallis was unfortunate in her death as 
in her life. If she had survived him but a 
day, she might have had it in her power to 
make some provision for Maud." 

" How so ?" 

" WeU, I suppose that man, bad as he was, 
would have bequeathed his wife some part of 
his fortune. And if he had died intestate, 
she would have been a rich woman. That 
would have been the most likely. Men like 
Sir John Gale often make no will at all." 

" By an odd enough chance, I happen to 
know that this man did i]iake a will, though." 

"You?" 
• " Yes ; I have seen it." 

Zillah knew Sidney Frost well enough to 
be quite sure that in saying this he was not 
indulging in mere purposeless gossip. Besides, 
he had said that he had not come to Gower- 
street on Hugh's business. Was the business 
he had come upon, in any way connected 
with Sir John Gale ? — ^with Lady Tallis ? — 
with Maud? 

b2 
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The latter thought sent a sudden hope 
through her heart: a hope which seemed 
almost a pang. She was so unused to hopes, 
that the barest glimpse of good fortune which 
her imagination might perceive, was instantly 
followed by a movement of repression. If a 
thing appeared good, then it was unlikely! 
That was Zillah's experience of life at fifty 
odd years. 

" You have seen Sir John Gale's will ?" she 
said, folding her small, fair hands quietly on 
the table by which she sat, and bending over 
a little towards Mr. Frost. 

" He died in Naples. I was there at the 
time. I became, through some business trans- 
actions, acquainted with a gentleman who is a 
great friend, and — ^he says — a relative, of the 
very beautiful young lady who was called in 
Naples Lady Gale." 

" Ah, I see I He has left all his money to 
her — to that vicar's daughter I What a fool 
I was not to think of that before ! I might 
have known that the person who least de- 
served it, would .get the prize I" ^ 

Zillah would not have admitted to herself 
that she had hoped: and not having hoped, 
she could not be said to be disappointed. 
Nevertheless it was a secret feeling of dis- 
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appointment that gave an extra flavour of 
.bitterness to her words. 

"I have always thought you one of the 
most clear-headed women I ever knew, Zillah," 
said Mr. Frost, " as well as one of the most 
discreet and trustworthy ; and I am going to 
prove the sincerity of my opinion, by telling 
you a strange story, on the condition that you 
keep it strictly to yourself for the present." 

"A secret? No, no, no! For Heaven's 
sake give me no more secrets to carry about 
with me !" 

" This cannot be a secret long," answered 
Mr. Frost. Then he told her with great clear- 
ness and . accuracy, the story of his acquaint- 
ance with Barletti, of Veronica's marriage on 
board the ship of war at Naples, and of the 
subsequent sudden death of Sir John Gale, 
and the finding of the will. 

Mrs. Lockwood listened with ever deepening 
attention. When he came to the contents of 
the will, she removed the hand which had 
hitherto covered her mouth, and let it fall on 
the table. 

"Was the will witnessed— duly made out 
— ^was it a legal document ?" she asked. 

" It was unimpeachably correct, and un- 
usually clear and brief." 
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" Then, Maud Desmond is a great heiress !" 
She sat very still, and spoke very quietly, but 
an unusual flush suffused her pale face, and 
the blue veins in the little worn hand that lay 
on the table swelled, revealing the force with 
which she was pressing it down. 

" I cannot tell you whether she is, or not. 
But you can tell Tner 

"I? /canteUyou?" 

"A true marriage invalidates a will: a 
false one does not. If there were still any 
breath in the body of Hilda, Lady Tallis Gale, 
at a quarter past ten o'clock on the morning 
of Tuesday, the fourth of March, the will is 
good, the second marriage is void, and your 
son's wife is one of the wealthiest women in 
this kingdom." 

Zillah gave a great sigh. Her hands 
dropped nervelessly into her lap, and she 
sank back in her chair staring at Mr. Frost in 
silence. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MES. LOCKWOOD's MEMOKY. 

Hugh returned from Lowater House on 
the day after Mr. Frost's interview with his 
mother. Mr. Levincourt was still in London, 
but intended to return home by the end of 
the week. The vicar's consent to his ward's 
engagement had been given before Lady 
Tallis's illness had begun to display cause for 
immediate alarm. The vicar had been once 
to London since the terrible journey when he 
had taken Maud to her aunt; having been 
summoned thither by Lady Tallis's urgent 
request that she might have an opportunity of 
speaking to him about Maud. 

" I cannot put all that I want to say upon 
paper," she wrote. And indeed the poor 
lady's epistolary style did not improve with 
years. 

When the vicar arrived, in compliance with 
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Lady Tallis's entreaty, she urged him not to 
oppose the wishes of the young people. 

" If you do not object, Lady Tallis," said 
Mr. Levincourt, " I suppose I cannot do so, 
either." 

" It is not what Maud might have expected, 
if things had been different with rw^," the poor 
lady observed. " Bht what has the child to 
look to? Sir Thomas Delaney has eight 
children, six of 'em daughters I So it isn't 
very likely hell do an3rthing for Maudie. 
And you know, my dear friend, birth and 
riches don't always make marriages happy. 
Goodness knows I had the first. At least 
poor papa always would be telling us that his 
was some of the best blood in Ireland — ^not 
literally^ of course, ye understand ; for the 
fact is, he suffered a martyrdom from gout aU 
his life. But what did my birth do for me ? 
And as to money — ^well to be sure, I'd like to 
have a little more of that to do as I like with ! 
But still money won't buy the best things. 
Now at one time I had more than I knew 
what to do with — ^in the early days, ye know 
— ^but I'd a thousand million times sooner 
have my dear girl to be kind to me and be 
poor, than be as rich as a Begum without a 
soul that cared a quarter of a straw about 
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me ; and that brings me round to what I was 
saying to ye, that it would be a pity to lose 
a good husband for our dear Maud, just for a 
bit of family pride. I've reflected a good deal 
about it lately, my dear friend. And ye know 
good husbands don't grow on every bush I" 

The vicar had no personal wish to oppose 
the engagement. He liked Hugh, and thought 
well of him. And, besides, there was another 
feeling in his mind which tended to make him 
favourable to the engagement. He had never 
lost the conviction that Maud's mother would 
have been a happier woman as the wife of a 
certain poor clergyman whom she loved, than 
it was possible for her to have been under 
any circumstances of loveless prosperity. And 
he had a vague notion that in forbearing to 
oppose Maud's love-match, he was making a 
kind of reparation for the share he had had 
in destroying her mother's young romance in 
the days when Clara Delaney had wandered 
with him under the old trees in her Irish 
home, and dreamed her girlish dream of un- 
worldly happiness. 

Lady Tallis's interview with the vicar had 
taken place early in December, and the en- 
gagement had been formally sanctioned before 
Christmas. 
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"We needn't proclaim it just yet," said 
Lady Tallis, " until Hugh sees his way a little 
more clearly. And Maudie is cjuite young 
enough to wait." 

" Dear aunt Hilda, there is no one I know 
of to proclaim it to !" Maud had answered, 
simply and sadly. And Lady Tallis had 
acquiesced ; not without a sigh that the alli- 
ance of a daughter of the united houses of 
Delaney and Desmond should be, perforce, 
thus mutely inglorious. 

Hugh, had, however, compounded for per- 
mission to tell his happy news to his old 
friends the Sheardowns. And Captain Shear- 
down had been moved to the offer of trjdng to 
assist Hugh in his project of raising the money 
for the purchase of the architect's and surveyor's 
business in Daneshire, by the announcement 
that Hugh was to marry Maud Desmond. 

" Did your ears burn, dearest — ^what pretty 
little white ears they are — ^whilst I was away?" 
asked Hugh on the first evening of his return, 
holding Maud's hands in his, and looking 
down at her golden hair. "They ought to 
have been of the fieriest crimson if the old 
saw were true: for we talked of you, you, you — 
scarcely anything else but you — all the time I 
was at Lo water." 
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" We talked I Dear Hugh, I am afraid you 
must have teased them with my name." 

" No, darling: Mrs. Sheardown spoke of 
you constantly. What a delightful creature 
she is!" added Hugh, with a naive earnest- 
ness that brought a smile to Maud's Ups, and 
a blush to her pale cheek. 

Maud is not much changed in outward 
aspect since she was last presented to the 
reader. She is perhaps a trifle paler and 
thinner, but that has come within the last 
month. She had grieved for her aunt, but with- 
out acute pain of mind. She had the peace- 
bestowing assurance that her presence had 
been a solace and a joy to poor Aunt Hilda ; 
and had made the forsaken woman some 
amends for years of hard usage and neglect. 
And there was in Maud's spirit none of that 
unappeasable sorrow which comes from re- 
morseful memories of duties left undone, or 
done grudgingly without heartfelt kindness. 

Lady Tallis's death had been almost pain- 
less. She had not known that her end was 
near, until within three days of her decease, 
and then she spoke of it calmly and cheerfuUy. 
And she had uttered many a solenm injunc* 
tion to Hugh to be true and tender to the 
orphan girl who loved him. " My only regret 
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in the world is that I can do nothing for the 
sweet child," she had said. " If she had been 
my daughter instead of my niece she would 
have inherited a pretty penny under my mar- 
riage settlement. But as it is, it all goes back 
to him. But may be it is all for the best." 

After a pause she had added : "I can't 
speak of him to Maudie, my dear Hugh. But 
if — if ever any chance — God only knows how 
strangely things come about sometimes — ^if 
ever chance should give ye the opportunity of 
letting him know that I — ^that I die in peace 
with him, I'd be glad he should be told so. It 
might be good for him to know it, some day. 
And — and — of course I can't altogether make 
excuses for him, but I know I was not very 
wise in times gone by, and may-be I tried 
him. And I did love him once, Hugh. And 
those whom God has joined together, I don't 
believe can ever be quite put asunder. Distance 
won't do it. And time won't do it. And — I'd 
like him to know that I prayed for him, 
Hugh, and asked his pardon if I vexed him or 
did wrong by him in past years." 

" Dearest Lady Tallis, I am sure you have 
nothing to reproach yourself with ! " 

"Ah, Hugh, Hugh, looking death in the 
face gives the foolishest of us wisdom enough 
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to see our own short-comings. And I'd like 
him to forgive me my trespasses as I forgive 
his— and as I hope to be forgiven." 

Again she paused ; this time for so long that 
Hugh thought she had fallen asleep. But as 
he began softly to move away, she stopped 
him and motioned him to bend down his 
head over the couch where she was lying. And 
then she said, " And Hugh, when I'm gone, he 
may do justice to that — that young woman. 
I have felt very bitter towards her, that's the 
truth. And I don't mean to tell you that I 
feel quite as a good Christian ought to feel at 
this minute. But I have forgiven her, my 
dear, though it was hard. I dare say she is to 
be pitied, poor creature ! And I won't distress 
our darling just now, with speaking of it, but 
afterwards^ Hugh, when she's calm, and can 
think of me without pain, ye may tell her 
what I said. She loved the other girl, and 
'twill comfort her." 

And so the poor, gentle, kindly spirit had 
left the world, in charity with all men. 

Hugh had much to say to Maud on that 
first day of his return. They walked out 
together at dusk, and he spoke of his plans. 
Matters had not yet been definitely arranged, 
but Captain Sheardown had great hopes that 
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Mr. Snowe would advance the money re- 
quired. Herbert Snowe was now a partner in 
his father's bank, and was good-naturedly 
desirous of helping Hugh. The old gentleman 
was slow and cautious and difficult to satisfy. 
But Hugh had good hopes that he would 
consent to advance the money after a decent 
delay. 

" And then, my own darling, we wiU be mar- 
ried directly, will we not ? There is nothing to 
wait for, is there ?" 

*' N — ^no, dear Hugh. If you will take me 
in my black gown, I will come to you when 
you are ready. Dear Aunt Hilda would not 
have wished us to delay our marriage." 

" Far from that I You know what she said, 
the good kind soul. And as to the gown, 
it must be a white one for that day at all 
events." 

When they had got home again, Hugh had 
some papers and plans to look over for his 
employers, Digby and West. He had not left 
their office, but was continuing at a weekly 
salary, on the understanding that he should 
be allowed to quit them at a fortnight's notice. 
They all sat in Mrs. Lockwood's little parlour. 
The sitting-room up-stairs had not been used 
since Lady Tallis's death. Maud had a book, 
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but it lay for the most part idly in her lap, 
while her eyes dreamily wandered towards 
Hugh as he bent over his papers, and every 
now and then stuck a short blunt pencil be- 
tween his teeth to hold it, and knit his brows 
portentously over the consideration of some 
difficult point. The vicar, too, had a book 
which he read, or seemed to read. And Mrs. 
Lockwood's nimble fingers were busy with a 
basketful of soft grey woollen stockings — 
Hugh's stockings — ^which she was mending on 
an infallible principle that almost appeared to 
make a darned stocking superior to an un- 
darned one ; so daintily dexterous* was the 
crossing of the threads I 

Usually the widow was not by any means 
loquacious. To-night, however, her tongue 
moved, if not as rapidly, almost as unrest- 
ingly, as her fingers. She harped on the 
topic of Lady Tallis's death, returning to it 
again and again, until the vicar at length shut 
his book with a look of resignation. 

" You remember. what day it was she died, 
Maud ?" said Mrs. Lockwood !" 

" Remember it !" 

" I mean you remember the date and all. 
Of course you do. Tuesday the fourth of 
March it was : yes, that was the date." 
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" Yes." 

" And — when I came up-stairs again after 
preparing the beef tea that she had asked for, 
she had fallen asleep." 

"Yes," said Maud, again. She did not 
understand why these details should be re- 
capitulated, but she answered sweetly and 
patiently. 

*' We have never spoken of the particulars 
to Mrt. Levincourt, have we ?" pursued Mrs. 
Lockwood. The vicar was not specially de- 
sirous of hearing more particulars than he 
knew already respecting Lady Tallis's death: 
and Zillah perceived this, perfectly. But with 
an utter absence of her usual fine tact, she 
continued to harp on the subject. 

" She seemed a little better, and very cheer- 
ful that morning, did she not, Maud?" 

"Yes; she was free from suffering at the 
last, thank God 1 " . 

" Oh quite; quite. When I first went into 
her room, she said, ^I feel much stronger 
than I did yesterday.' Who would have 
thought that by noon that day she would be 
deadl" 

The vicar, feeling himself called on to say- 
something, gave a little sigh, and murmured, 
" Ah, it is often the case in that disorder that 
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the patient feels unaccountably better just be- 
fore the end comes." 

" I was with her a long time after Maud 
went away that morning, Mr. Levincourt; 
Maud had been sitting up all night, and 
was worn out. I sent her to bed. Was I not 
right?" 

" Very right, and considerate." 

"And so Maud was not with her aunt at 
the last. But Lady Tallis passed away in 
a kind of gentle slumber. She slept a long 
time — until past ten I should say. Indeed I 
am pretty sure. And Jane says so too. I 
was talking to Jane about it this morning, 
I could swear Lady Tallia was alive until 
past ten o'clock ! And Jane is sure of it too." 

"You had better not swear it, either of 
you," said Hugh, looking up from his papers, 
" for you would be mistaken." 

^' Mistaken ! Why, Hugh, the — the more I 
think of it, the surer I feel that " 

" Darling mother, we need not pursue the 
discussion. It is not likely that you will have 
to make oath about it." 

" Not at all likely. Most unlikely as far as 
— as far as we know. But still, Hugh, as far 
as the matter of fact is concerned, I feel 
convinced that she must have been still 

YOL. n. s 
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alive after ten o'clock. She must! I am sure 
of it." 

Mrs. Lockwood's tone was so petulant and 
sharp, and so unlike her usual tone of resolute 
composure, that Hugh looked at her with some 
uneasiness. 

" She has been over-worn and harassed, the 
poor little mother,** he thought. Then he 
glanced at Maud, whose eyes were brimming 
with tears : and pushing his papers aside, to be 
finished when the others should have gone to 
bed, he set himself to speak cheerfully of his 
prospects and of his plans ; how they would 
let the house in Gower-street ; and how he had 
seen a tiny cottage near the spot he had set his 
heart on living at, in Daneshire, that would 
just suit his mother j and how he had already 
projected sundry inexpensive alterations that 
would make the tiny cottage a delightful 
residence. And so no more was said that 
night about Lady Tallis. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A CLOSE EUN. 

On the following day Hugh Lockwood had 
two surprises. The first was of a very dis- 
agreeable nature. The second, though it at 
first appeared to him to be a very simple 
matter, was of great importance in its results. 

When he reached the office of Digby and 
West, at Westminster, he found a letter there 
addressed to himself. The sight of the Dane- 
cester postmark, made his pulse beat a thought 
quicker as he opened it. 

It was from Herbert Snowe, and to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

Mr. Snowe, senior, regretted that he should 
not be able at present to advance the sum of 
money Mr. Lockwood had desired to borrow 
of the bank. The present time was a period 
of anxiety and uncertainty in the money 
market. Mr. Snowe did not feel himself jus- 

s2 
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tified in entering into any transaction of the 
kind contemplated, without better security 
than could be offered by Mr. Lockwood's 
friends. Mr. Snowe had every confidence in 
Mr. Lockwood's being able to find the money 
elsewhere. Meanwhile he begged to assure 
him of his kindest esteem. 

Hugh crushed the letter in his hand, and 
went straight to his own desk, where he began 
to write at a fierce rate. After a few minutes 
he put down his pen, and took up the letter 
again and read it through with compressed 
lips ; the under projecting over the upper, in 
a way that gave him a strong resemblance to 
his mother. 

There were a few words at the end of the 
letter, expressive of Herbert Snowe's personal 
regret that the matter had not been arranged. 

" I think, Lockwood, that if you can wait a 
while, we may yet be able to do the loan for 
you," wrote young Snowe. " My father is a 
cautious man, and I believe the fact to be as 
he asserts, that the present moment is not one 
in which prudent men can afford to run any 
money risks." 

" Eisks !" exclaimed Hugh, contemptuously. 
" Risks, to a house like Snowe's ! I believe 
the old man could put his hand. in his pocket 
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and pull out the poor little sum I want, and 
scarcely miss it !" 

Then he thought that it was of no use to 
scold or sulk, and resolved to bear his dis- 
appointment manfully. But it was a dis- 
appointment, and he worked on with an in- 
creasing sense of depression. 

It often happens that the first shock of mis- 
fortune is far from being the hardest part of 
it. We take up our burden with untired 
maiscles, and find it lighter than our fears had 
anticipated. But with every mile of our 
journey, the weight grows more and more 
oppressive. 

Before the time came for him to leave his 
oflice, a note was brought to him by a mes- 
senger. And this was the second surprise. 
The note was as follows : 

Bedford-square^ Wednesday. 

My dear Hugh, — I have got back from 
foreign parts, where I have been very busy all 
the winter. I should be glad to see you, either 
this afternoon or to-morrow, at my oflice here, 
as I have something advantageous to commu- 
nicate to you. I shall be ready for you at any 
time between five and six. 

Yours always, 

S. Frost. 
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" Something advantageous ! It will be very 
welcome just now," thought Hugh. But he 
did not allow himself to be too sanguine; 
knowing that Mr. Frost's ideas of his advan- 
tage were a little at variance with his own. 
He sent a line back by the messenger to say 
that he would be with Mr. Frost a few mi- 
nutes after five. And as soon as he left his 
office, he made for Bedford-square. 

Mr. Frost received him in his private room, 
with all his accustomed kindness of manner, 
and bade him be seated in the purple leather 
chair opposite his own. 

" Well, Hugh, and how goes on business ? 
You are still with Digby and West, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Yes ; for the present." 

" When I went away, you had some idea of 
leaving them, and setting up for yourself." 

"I have the idea still, sir. But it is a 
mighty difficult idea to carry out." 

" Naturally ! And I hope you will do 
nothing rashly. You know the homely pro- 
verb about not throwing away the dirty water 
before you have got the clean." 

"I shouldn't call Digby and West dirty 
water. They have behaved very handsomely 
to me. But as to your proverb, if a man 
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were always content to stay as he is, it 
would be a poor business for the world in 
general." 

" I have not been unmindful of you whilst 
I have been away, Hugh I have had your 
interests in view. And I come back em- 
powered to make you an offer." 

" Thank you, with all my heart, for kindly 
thinking of me." 

^'Oh that is nothing. I consider mj^elf 
bound— I am your father's old friend, you 
know. There is nothing to thank me for. 
But I hope you will consider my news good 
news." 

" Whatever I think, I shall not be the less 
obliged to you for your good-will." 

Mr. Frost perceived that Hugh was not 
going to bind himself blindfold, to accept 
whatever should be offered him : he saw that 
there was a quiet preparation on the young 
man's part for making resistance if resistance 
should be necessary. 

" Well, I am commissioned by the Directors 
of the Parthenope Embellishment Company, 
to offer you an engagement as assistant archi- 
tect and surveyor to the works they are em- 
ployed on, at Naples. And if you will cast 
your eyes over this letter of the secretary to 
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me, and over these papers, I think you will 
allow that the oflfer is not a bad one." 

Mr. Frost pushed the letters and papers 
across the table as he spoke. 

Hugh read them attentively. And then 
raising his eyes to Mr. Frost's face, said, " The 
offer is a most liberal — I may say an extra- 
ordinarily liberal — one, indeed." 

"The fact is that nearly all the power 
would be in your hands. They have a big 
name on their prospectus to catch the public, 
of course. But the man with the big name 
would be in London. And I dare say would 
practically trouble himself very little about 
the works." 

" But the assistant architect would have to 
reside at Naples ?" 

" It is a charming place. One does not get 
many opportunities of being paid to go and 
live in such a lovely spot. Upon my word, I 
should think a year or so's residence at 
Naples the most tempting part of the busi- 
ness I" 

" Not to me, Mr. Frost." 

"Well, to be sure, the other advantages 
are substantially greater." 

" They are very great, no doubt. But — 
the fact is, I cannot avail myself of them." 
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" My dear Hugh ! You don't mean to say- 
that you will be so But I won^t be angry 

with you. And I won't take you at your 
word. What possible reason can there be 
against the scheme ?" 

" I hate to seem so ungracious : ungrateful, 
I assure you I am not. The truth is there 
are several reasons against it, which all seem 
good and sufficient to me." 

" Might one ask what they are ?" 

" It is really not so easy to explain them." 

" Excuse me, Hugh, but in general when a 
man can't explain his reasons, I take it they 
are not clear to his own mind ; or else that he 
is ashamed of them." 

« I am certainly not ashamed of mine," 
answered Hugh, good-humouredly. 

"And you really mean to throw up this 
prospect without more reflection ?" 

" I do not believe that further reflection 
would alter my intentions. And besides, you 
know, it would not be fair that I should hesi- 
tate too long. Since it is so desirable a thing, 
there will doubtless be plenty of candidates 
for it." 

" I dare say the position will not go a- 
begging," answered Mr. Frost, stiffly. 

" Look here, Mr. Frost. You know that I 
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am not ungrateful for your kind interest in 
me. But I am not a child^ and I must be 
allowed to judge for myself in this matter." 

" Oh, certainly !" 

" Now you are angry with me. And yet 
on my honour I would do almost anything 
rather than that you should be. You re- 
member that we talked of my prospects, last 
year. And I told you then, that I was re- 
solved to endeavour to make a little career 
and home for myself. I am still in the same 
mind. I believe I am rather a constant feUow 
by nature — ^well, obstinate, if you like I I see 
the word in your face. If I am to be in any 
one's employ, I will remain with Digby and 
West. They have treated me well. And they 
are safe as the Bank. This Parthenope Com- 
pany offers very magnificently, but it may be 
all a flash in the pan, you know. These com- 
panies sometimes collapse unexpectedly. These 
are reasons that I can explain, you see. There 
are others that I am not at liberty to speak 
of, and that I must ask you to take my word 
for." 

" Hugh, if I guess one of these reasons 
aright, will you tell me ?" 

"Why, I don't know what to say about 
that I" 
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" That means that you won't ! But I can 
tell you that, last year before I left England, 
I had a conversation with your mother : who 
foresaw even then, that you were very likely 
to lose your heart to a fair young lady." 

" Did she, sir ?" said Hugh. He was 
inwardly a good deal surprised that his 
mother should have spoken confidentially to 
Mr. Frost on a subject which she had never 
broached to himself at that time. 

"Yes: and I will say candidly that I then 
thought that prospect a bad one." 

"That I should lose my heart to a fair 
young lady ? After all, it was rather natural !" 

" I thought at the time that the loss of your 
heart to the special young lady I had in view, 
would lead to trouble. But it may be that I 
was wrong. To go back for a moment to the 
business I sent for you upon : am I to under- 
stand that your definite answer to the pro- 
position is ' no' ?" 

" *No, thank youP at the very least," said 
Hugh, smiling. Then he added seriously: 
" If you would prefer that I should take a day 
or two to consider of the matter " 

" I should certainly think it advisable." 

" Then I will do it. I don't wish to seem 
pig-headed. I will talk over the matter at 
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home, and let you know my final decision in 
two days. But I must add that you must not 
expect me to give a different answer from the 
one I have given already." 

"In two days? Good. The Parthenope 
Embellishment can wait that time. Now tell 
me how is all at home — ^your mother ?" 

" My mother is not very well, I fear. She 
does not complain, but I believe she has been 
harassed and tried too much. She frets more 
than she ought to fret, about troubles. But 
yet she is wonderfully placid in her manner 
at most times. Last night, however, she was 
ruffled and unlike herself." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes. You know we have had trouble 
in the house, in the death of poor Lady 
Tallis r 

"I heard of her death. It was on the 
fourth of March, was it not?" 

" Let me see. I think so. Yes." 

"Had she been iU long?" 

" 111, yes : but not long in apparent 
danger." 

" And she died on the evening of the fourth 
of March." 

" Morning ! On the morning of the fourth." 

" Oh, morning was it ? Aye, aye. I sup- 
pose her niece was with her to the last?" 
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" By an odd chance, I believe I was the last 
person who saw Lady Tallis alive." 

" Really 1 Then I suppose her death took 
place very early — ^before you went to West- 
minster r 

" I did not go to Westminster to my office 
that day. I could not leave my mother and 
Maud — Miss Desmond — alone. I had no very 
special work on hand, and had taken a few 
days' leave of absence." 

"I see, I see. Poor Lady Tallis! On 
Tuesday morning the fourth of March. At 
about ten or eleven o'clock, I suppose. You 
said it was in the forenoon, I think ?" 

Hugh could not but be struck by the co- 
incidence of Mr. Frost's harping on the par- 
ticulars of Lady Tallis's death, in the same 
way in which his mother had harped on them 
last night. 

" Why, Mr. Frost," he said, abruptly, "is it 
a matter of any importance at what hour Lady 
Tallis died?" 

Mr. Frost was in nowise disconcerted by the 
question, but answered with a complex frown 
on his knotted forehead, and a shrewd smile 
on his closed lips. " It may prove to be so, 
indeed, Hugh. It is astonishing on what 
small hinges an important matter may some- 
times turn." 
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Hugh could not resist an uneasy feeling, 
like the first cold touch of suspicion, as he re- 
called his mother's manner of the previous 
evening. What was there — what covM there 
be — ^to suspect. He did not know. But the 
cold touch was there, at his heart. 

" Well," he answered, " if it he of import- 
ance, I believe I can set the matter at rest. 
She died " 

" Stop, Hugh ! Wait a minute. Things of 
this kind are easily said, but not easily unsaid." 

" Unsaid I I do not understand you." 

" I mean that in a case where accuracy is 
of vital importance, a person not previously 
warned of this importance may speak thought- 
lessly an inaccurate word to which he will 
stand committed, and which may produce a 
great deal of mischief" 

" But I " 

" So," proceeded Mr. Frosty speaking through 
Hugh's words, " so I will, if you will allow 
me, explain to you how very important, to 
others, it is that you should weigh your words 
carefully." 

Point by point Mr. Frost went over the 
story he had told to Mrs. Lockwood, Hugh 
fixed his eyes on him while he spoke, with a 
candid, undisguised expression of wonder. 
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Mr. Frost did not look at him often, although 
from time to time he met his eye openly and 
steadily. But he took a sheet of ruled paper 
that lay on the table before him, and, as he 
spoke, occupied his fingers in folding it over 
and over, with accurate care to make the 
creases correspond with the blue ruled lines. 

When Mr. Frost had made an end of his 
story, he leaned back in his chair and began 
twisting his folded paper into a spiral form. 

" Now^^^ said he, " are you quite sure you 
know at what hour Lady TaUis died ?" 

Hugh nodded his head gravely and slowly 
before he answered, " She died in time to 
make that marriage a good marriage, if her 
death were all that was necessary to do so." 

The twisted paper in Mr. Frost's hands, was 
suddenly rent in half throughout its folded 
thicknesses. 

" Indeed ? You speak very confidently, 
but your answer is not categorical. And the 
evidence may be conflicting. Your mother 
thought differently on this point." 

" My mother ! If my mother thought dif- 
ferently, she was mistaken. And by leading 
questions it may be possible to elicitan answer 
of whose bearing the answerer is not fully 
aware." 
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" Leading questions ! You speak as though 
/had some advantage to gam hy disproving 
this marriage I What in Heaven's name, do 
you suppose it matters to me ? I don't quite 
comprehend you, Hugh." 

" And to say truth, Mr. Frost, I do not at 
all comprehend you." 

" I have no taste for mystery, I assure you. 
Nor for Quixotism. It is, perhaps, not dif- 
ficult to throw away other people's fortunes 
with a high-and-mighty flourish. I am a 
plain, cynical kind of man ; and I should think 
twice before I did so." 

No twinge of conscience prevented Mr. 
Frost's handsome face from being scornful, or 
weakened the contemptuous force of his shrug, 
as he said those words. 

Hugh was pained and uneasy. His mother, 
then, had seen Mr. Frost I And she had been 
guilty of something like deception, in sup- 
pressing the fact! This, to Hugh, was an 
almost intolerable thought. Yet he would not 
ask any questions on this point, of Mr. Frost. 
After a pause he said : " I honestly do not 
know what you mean, or what you would 
have me do. I can but speak the truth 1" 

" Oh, of course," answered Mr. Frost, dryly. 
" The truth by all means ; so soon as you are 
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quite sure what is the truth. The other party 
intend to Utigate." 

"To litigate?" 

" They intend to litigate, I believe (under- 
stand I am not acting for the soi-disante Lady 
Gale. Lovegrove is Miss Desmond's trustee 
and quasi-guardian, and there would be a 
certain indelicacy in one of the firm appearing 
on the other side) they intend to litigate, 
unless they find beforehand by testimony as to 
the period of Lady T.'s death, that they haven't 
a leg to stand on!" Hugh passed his hand 
over his forehead. Mr. Frost watched him 
keenly. 

"There are circumstances in this case," 
said Mr. Frost, "which would render the 
publicity of litigation peculiarly painful. Miss 
Desmond's position would be most distress- 
ing.' 

Hugh continued to rub his forehead with 
the air of one trying to resolve a painful 
problem. 

Mr. Frost got up and stood in his favourite 
posture with his back to the fireplace. He 
averted his gaze from Hugh, and played with 
his watch-chain. " My own impression is," he 
said, " that Lady T. died at a more convenient 
time for her niece's fortunes than you seem to 
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think. Mrs. Lockwood, when I saw her yester- 

day Perhaps she did not mention having 

seen me ? Ah I Well, it was quite a confi- 
dential interview — Mrs. Lockwood was of 
opinion that if the thing tested on her testi- 
mony, and that of the servant, it would come 
right for Miss Desmond." 

Hugh got up from his chair and stood 
opposite to Mr. Frost, looking at him with a 
very stem face. And his .voice was louder 
than usual as he answered : ^^ But the thing 
will rest on my testimony. And I have 
already told you to what effect my testimony 
will be." And he walked out of the office 
without another word. 

Mr. Frost stood without moving for some 
time after Hugh was gone. Then he clasped 
his hands over his head wearily. " It may be," 
thought he, " that the marriage on shipboard 
was begun earlier than I fancied. People are 
so vague about time. We must make proper 
inquiries. But, by Jove, it will be a wonder- 
fully close run I" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GOSSIP. 

" I don't believe a word of it 1" said Mrs. 
Lovegrove. 

" My dear 1" remonstxated her husband. 

"I do ''not," repeated Mrs. Lovegrove, dis- 
tmctly. Then she added, " Now I put it to 
you, Augustus, does this thing stand to 
reason ?" 

" It may not stand to reason, and yet it 
may be true, mamma. When a woman is in 
the case, things very often do not stand to 
reason : but they happen all the same," ob- 
served Augustus Lovegrove, junior. 

There had been for some time past, a tone 
of bitterness and misanthropy observable in this 
young gentleman's language and manners. 
He also frequented matins with inflexible 
punctuality, and dined off boiled greens and 
bread, on Wednesdays and Fridays. This 
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severe self-discipline and mortificatioii was 
attributed by his mother and sisters to a dis- 
appointed attachment to Miss Desmond. But 
no word was ever spoken on the subject in 
the family when Augustus was present 

" Why, yes ;" said Mr. Lovegrove, gravely. 
"As regards men or women either, many 
things happen which one can't exactly say 
stand to reason." 

" I have been told," said Mrs. Lovegrove, 
making her upper lip very long, " that my 
intellect is too logical for a woman's. If it 
be so, I cannot help it. But, I repeat, I can 
not believe that that man ;" here Mrs. Love- 
grove shuddered ; " committed such a horrible 
act of injustice at the very brink of the 
grave." 

" I don't see anything surprising in it. The 
man had been committing horrible acts of 
injustice all his life ; and there was no reason 
to expect him to become a changed man at 
the last moment. Besides, it is not a question 
of what anybody thinks, or of what seems 
likely or unlikely. The marriage either can 
be proved or it can not^" said Mr. Lovegrove, 
folding back his Times newspaper so as to 
read it more conveniently, and giving it a 
sharp tap with the back of his hand. 
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" I would not for the world, that the girls 
heard this repulsive story mentioned," said 
Mrs. Lovegrove. 

" I don't see how you're to keep it from 
them," replied her husband. " They happen 
to be' spending the day out to-day : but that 
is only once in a way. They will be at home 
to-morrow, and you can't prevent people chat- 
tering." 

And, indeed, it was not long before the 
Miss Lovegroves were informed of the decease 
of Lady Tallis Gale's husband ; and had heard 
of the person who claimed to be his widow : 
and of the large fortune depending on the 
issue : and of a great many details respecting 
the innermost thoughts and feelings of the 
parties concerned. The Lovegroves' servants 
knew the story. So did the Frosts'. So did 
the little maid-of-all-work at Mrs. Lockwood's: 
and she retailed the relishing gossip to the 
greengrocer's wife, and to the baker, and to 
the milkman : and like a rolling snow-ball, 
the tale grew in the telling. 

Mrs, Lovegrove, after her declaration of 
unbelief, sat and pondered on the extraor- 
dinary caprice of fortune which was said to 
have occurred. 

She did not believe it No ; she did not 
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believe it ! But she should like to hear a few 
more particulars. It was really a long time 
since she had called on Mrs. Frost. Heaven 
forbid that she, Sarah Lovegrove, should be 
the one to bring dissension between partners ! 
Poor Mrs, Frost's weak vanity was objection- 
able. But, not for that would she abstain 
from paying her due civility, so long as such 
civility were not incompatible with principle. 
Sarah Lovegrove had ever bpen considered to 
possess a masculine intelligence, superior to 
the petty foibles of her sex. 

The upshot of Mrs. Lovegrove's meditations 
was, that she sent for the fly which was hired 
out from an adjacent livery stable, and was 
driven in state to Mr. Frost's residence. It 
was a good opportunity. Her daughters were 
absent ; and she would run no risk of con- 
taminating their ears 'with the details of a 
kind of story with which, alas ! elder persons 
were obliged to be acquainted in their journey 
through the world ! 

Mrs. Lovegrove always arrayed herself with 
especial care for a visit to Mrs. Frost. Her 
toilet on this occasion was a matter of more 
hesitation and mental debate than she would 
willingly have acknowledged even to herself. 
At one moment she would resolve to adhere 
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to the strict principles that usually regulated 
her attire, and that resulted in the general 
sad-coloured effect of it; at another, she 
would be tempted to relieve the leaden dul- 
ness by a bright bow of ribbon or a flower. 
She was divided between a desire to vindicate 
the strength of her intellect by showing herself 
to be above the frivolities of fashion ; and a 
secret fear of Mrs. Frost's satirical glances, 
and, possibly, speeches. 

Mrs. Lovegrove never confessed to herself 
that she was afraid of Mrs. Frost, and cer- 
tainly the latter had no suspicion of the fact ; 
but spoke to Mr. Frost of his partner's wife 
as "that self-sufficient, wooden-headed wo- 
man." Nevertheless Mrs. Lovegrove was by 
no means self-sufficient enough to be indiffe^ 
rent to the opinion of Mrs. Frost. And she 
concealed more feminine gentleness and timi- 
dity under her hard exterior, than had ever 
entered into the composition of the beautiful 
Georgina: which is not, however, saying 
much. 

It was about half-past four o'clock in the 
afternoon when Mrs. Lovegrove's fly drew up at 
the door of Mr. Frost's house. Mrs. Lovegrove 
was ushered into a small, shady drawing-room 
where she found the hostess talking with a 
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lady whose appearance struck Mrs. Lovegrove 
with amazement, mingled with disapproval. 
The visitor wore a brilliant costume made in 
the most girlish mode ; and on the top of a 
heap of false hair whose excessive quantity 
displayed a sovereign contempt for probability, 
was perched a small white hat adorned with 
peacock's feathers. As the face beneath the 
hat must have faced at least sixty summers, 
the contrast between it and its head-gear was 
startling, 

" Oh !" exclaimed Mrs. Frost, in a tone 
that said plainly, Who would have thought of 
seeing youl "How do you do, Mrs. Love- 
grove ?'* 

Mrs. Lovegrove suddenly became conscious 
as she sat down, of the disagreeable fact that 
her gloves were of a staring yellow colour, 
which stood out objectionably against the 
leaden hue of her gown. She had hesitated 
long before putting on these gloves, but had 
at last decided on wearing them as being the 
only spot of brightness about her attire. And 
now, when she saw Mrs. Frost's fine eyes lazily 
inspecting them, she became painfully aware 
that they were obtrusive, that they attracted 
the eye to every movement of her hands, and 
that she could not so much as raise her hand- 
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kerchief to her face without demonstratively 
exhibiting two yellow glaring patches. 

But Mrs. Lovegrove was not one of those 
whose emotions are quickly translated into the 
expression of their faces ; she seated herself 
opposite to the mistress of the house with a 
stem countenance. 

. "You have got Mr. Frost back again," she 
said, after the first greetings were over. " How 
is he ?" 

" Well, really," rejoined Mrs. Frost, " you 
ought to know better than I do ! You people 
at Bedford-square have more of his company 
than I have." 

" But he is at home generally in the even- 
ings, my dear, is he not ?" asked she of the 
peacock's feathers. 

"Sometimes. But in the evening / am 
often out." 

"Out?" 

"Yes. I am never sure whether he will 
be at home or not, and so I do not put off 
my engagements." 

" Well ; / wouldn't stir if I were in your 
place. I would give up fifty engagements 
for the chance of having a long evening with 
Mr. Frost. 

" T am sure Mr. Frost would be immensely 
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obliged to you, Betsy! Ill tell him," said 
Georgina, with a languid smile. 

All this time Mrs. Lovegrove was sitting 
silent, with her yellow gloves folded in her 
lap. She felt very uncomfortable. She had 
thought to find Mrs. Frost alone, and to 
have drawn from her some word about the 
business which had so excited her curiosity. 
But Mrs. Lovegrove was not recklessly indis- 
creet : she would not have thought of touching 
on the topic before a stranger, although she 
would have thought it fair to find out, if she 
could, all that Mrs. Frost knew about it. And 
now here was this simpering old woman, in 
whose presence she could not say a word, and 
whose dress Mrs. Lovegrove was inclined to 
consider a disgrace to a Christian country. 
And, besides, neither Mrs. Frost nor her guest 
seemed to take any notice of her 1 

The simpering old woman, however, very 
unexpectedly turned round just as Mrs. Love- 
grove was thinking these thoughts, and said 
in a brisk, good-humoured manner : " Now I 
want you to present me to Mrs. Lovegrove, 
Georgina." 

Mrs. Frost somewhat ungraciously complied. 

" Miss Boyce — ^Mrs. Lovegrove." 
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" I am an old friend of Mrs. Frost's," said 
Miss Boyce, "and I don't approve of the 
fashion of not introducing people." 

"Everybody is supposed to know every- 
body else," said Mrs. Frost. 

Mrs. Lovegrove quite understood that she, 
who lived in Bedford-square, was not included 
in the " everybody." But she merely bowed 
rather grimly, and sai4 nothing. 

" Oh, but that's a very nonsensical sup- 
position, my dear," returned Betsy Boyce, 
waving her hand up and down contemptu- 
ously. " That rule can only apply to a very 
limited and exclusive circle indeed : and not 
to your 'everybody,' nor my ^everybody' 
either !" 

Mrs. Lovegrove felt quite grateful to this 
odd little person ; and began to think that her 
gay petticoat was not quite so short as she had 
at first supposed. 

"Well; and isn't this a queer business 
about Sir John TaUis?" proceeded Miss Boyce, 
without the least circumlocution. 

Mrs. Lovegrove, being uncertain how much 
the other woman knew, shook her head myste- 
riously, and said, "But is it all true that we 
hear?" 
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."All true? I should suppose not. Very 
few things that one hears are all true. But I 
believe there is no doubt that the man is dead 
—died rather suddenly I was told — and that 
he has left a tangle pf trouble behind him. 
Unravel it who can !" 

" What has he left ?" asked Mrs. Frost. She 
had been leaning back in her chair calculating^ 
how many yards of some fine old point lace 
that she had seen, would suffice to trim her 
purple velvet gown, and wondering whether 
Mr. Frost's business in Naples had gone well 
enough to make him generous with his 
money. 

" My goodness, Georgina I I say he has left 
misery and worry and vexation, and, perhaps 
worse, behind him." 

" How do you mean ?" 

" How do I mean ! Why only think what 
a dreadful position that poor dear girl, the 
nicest, sweetest creature, Maud Desmond will 
be placed in 1 They say that that young 
woman, the vicar's daughter — I'm sorry to say 
1 have a very bad opinion of her, and had 
from the first moment I saw her handsome 
face — claims to be Sir John's widow. And 
Maud Desmond was brought up with her as a 
sister. The vicar is her guardian. Poor Lady 
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Tallis was her aunt. I never heard of such a 
horrid entanglement." 

"Oh, weU," said Mrs. Frost, "if Miss Des- 
mond cares about the person who went abroad 
with Sir John Gale, I suppose she will find it 
more satisfactory that her friend should have 
been duly married to him." 

" But, my goodness, Georgina, you don't 
appear to understand the case," said Miss 
Boyce, impetuously. 

"No, I dare say I do not," replied Mrs. 
Frost, with a shrug which said plainly, " and 
I don't care to understand it." 

Miss Boyce chattered volubly, pouring out 
statements, some of which were true, some 
founded on fact, and some as airily unreal as 
the "baseless fabric of a vision." She had 
heard something of a will left by Sir John 
Gale ; but that part of her information was 
very vague and confused. Some people had 
told her that Miss Desmond would inherit a 
million of money ; others declared that the 
vicar's daughter would have it all; a third 
story was that Sir John had bequeathed the 
bulk of his wealth to a newly-discovered rela- 
tive of his in Naples. 

" But how in the world did you hear all 
this ?" asked Mrs. Lovegrove, during a breath- 
less pause in Miss Boyce's talk. 
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Miss Boyce was rather flattered by the 
question. 

" Oh, piy dear soul," she answered, smiling 
shrewdly, "although I do not know quite 
' everybody,' I have a considerable circle of 
acquaintance nevertheless. And as to hearing, 
I never wonder at people hearing of things ; 
I'm only puzzled when they don^t hear of 'em ! 
The world is very small after all. And I 
declare to you that I often solemnly thank 
Providence that I have no episode in my life 
to hide, either for my own sake or any one 
else's ; for I protest on my honour the fable 
of the ostrich bur3dng his head in the sand, is 
a trifle to the sort of thing I observe in the 
world, where, positively, people will tie a bit 
of a gauze veil over their noses, and fancy that 
nobody can see through it." 

Mrs. Lovegrove returned to Bedford-square, 
primed with intelligence which, like a good 
wife, she was ^minded dutifully to share with 
her husband. 

But he met her first words with a grave 
admonition, to say as little as possible on the 
subject of Sir John Tallis Gale's affairs. 

" Frost brings a queer account of the state 
of the case. There is, it seems, a will. But 
if the second marriage be proved valid, the 
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will is, of course, waste paper," said Mr. Love- 
grove. 

" My dear Augustus, let me understand I 
Who inherits the property under the will ?" 

"The last person one would expect to 
inherit it : Miss Desmond !" 

Mrs. Lovegrove's maternal thoughts flew 
back to her son. If Maud should prove to be 
an heiress, and if she could be induced to 
like Augustus I 

She said a word or two on the subject to 
her husband. But Mr. Lovegrove's feeling 
on the matter was not quite in harmony with 
her own. 

"Augustus is a capital fellow," said the 
father, " but I don't believe he has a chance 
in that quarter." 

" Why not ? He would be a husband any 
young woman ought to be proud and thank- 
ful to win I" 

" I suppose most mothers say the same of 
their sons, Sarah. But put the case that our 
Dora were to come into a great fortune, would 
you think such a young man as Augustus a 
fitting match for her ?" 

" That's quite dififerent '' 

"Aha! It is, is it?" 

" Be so good as not to interrupt me, Mr. 
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Lovegrove. I mean — ^I mean — ^that I don't 
know where to find such another young man 
as Augustus. I'm sure any gu*l rsAght go 
down on her knees and thank Heaven for 
such a husband as Augustus/' 

"Did you go down on your knees and 
thank Heaven when I proposed to you, Sally ? 
I don't much beUeve in the girls doing that 
sort of thing." 

And then Mr. Lovegrove retired behind his 
newspaper, and no more was said on the 
subject between the husband and wife. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE NEW BAEONET. 

Veeonica, Lady Gale, as she styled her- 
self, was established in a respectable, but by 
no means fashionable, hotel, at the West End 
of London. She had brought none of the 
Italian servants with her, and had even dis- 
missed her French maid, and taken in her 
stead a middle-aged Swiss woman of staid 
ugliness. 

For Prince Cesare de' Barletti lodgings had 
been found, withm a convenient distance of 
the hotel. At these modest apartments he 
was known as Signor Barletti merely. And 
this temporary lopping of his title had been 
executed at Veronica's express desire, lest the 
glories which she htH anticipated sharing with 
him by-and-bye, should be tarnished in their 
passage through regions of comparative po- 
verty and obscurity. She also had enjoined 
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on Cesare to keep himself aloof from such of 
his compatriots as he might chance to meet 
in London. This latter injunction, however, 
he had not kept to the letter. 

The truth was that poor Cesare was despe- 
rately dull and forlorn. His visits to Veronica 
were of the most rigidly formal chara<jter, a^d 
the invariable . presence of the Swiss maid 
during these interviews had caused some sharp 
words to pass between the cousins. 

" At Naples, at least, I could see you and 
speak to you sometimes without a hideous 
duenna," complained Cesare. 

"At Naples things were different. Have 
patience. We must risk nothing by impru- 
dence. Louise understands no Italian. You 
can say what you please before her." 

" But I hate the sight of her. Dio mio, 
how ugly she is !" 

Then Veronica would bid him go out and 
amuse himself. But he declared that London 
depressed his spirits with a leaden weight,- 
that he could not speak ten words of English, 
so as to be understood, nor understand half 
that number when spoken ; that he could not 
wander about the streets all day ; that he had 
no club to resort to ; that London was cold, 
ugly, smoky, noisy, dull, and that there had 
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not even been one fog since his arrival — a 
spectacle he had all his life longed to see. 

At this climax Veronica lost patience. 

" In short," she observed, disdainfully^ 
" you are like a spoiled child, and don't know 
what you want." 

" On the contrary, I know but too welL 
Cara, if I could only be with you, the time 
would pass quickly enough. But I am more 
banished from your society now than I was 
when — he was alive." 

And in his utter ennui Cesare had scraped 
acquaintance with certain of his own country- 
men, who frequented a foreign cafS, and 
smoked many a cigar with men whose ap- 
pearance would have mortified Veronica to 
the quick, could she have beheld her cousin 
in their company. And yet the diflference of 
a coat would have transformed some of them 
into as good men as he, even including the 
pedigree of the Barlettis in the list of his ad- 
vantages. But it was just the coat which 
Veronica would very well have understood to 
be of extreme importance. 

Mr. Frost had, as he had said to ^Hugh 
Lockwood, declined to act as Veronica's legal 
adviser. But he had, at Cesare's request, 
given her the name of a respectable lawyer 
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who would aasume the responsibility of look- 
ing after her interests. Cesare could not be 
got to understand Mr. Frost's motives for not 
conducting the case himself, but Veronica de- 
clared that she understood them. 

Meanwhile there had been several inter- 
views between Mr. Lane and the respective 
lawyers of Sir Matthew Gale and Veronica. 

Mr. Simpson, Veronica's lawyer, of course, 
quickly perceived that the new baronet had 
no interest in establishing the validity of the 
will. If it were established he inherited 
nothing beyond the entailed estate ; if it were 
set aside he would receive a certain propor- 
tion of the personal property. Sir Matthew's 
lawyer, Mr. Davis, perceived this also as soon 
as he was made acquainted with the contents 
of the will. It had been read at Mr. Lane's 
office, there being present Sir Matthew, Mr. 
Frost, the agent — ^who, it will be remembered, 
was named executor — and the two lawyers 
above-mentioned. 

Mr. Simpson, a heavy -mannered, pasty- 
faced man, with two dull black eyes, like cur- 
rants stuck in dough, conceived the idea of 
making Sir Matthew acquainted with his 
client. Their interests were nearly identical, 
and he felt that it would be a desirable thing 
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for ^' Lady Gale" to be recognised by the late 
baronet's successor. He trusted, too, to the 
effects of the lady's personal influence on the 
shy, awkward, provincial bachelor. 

The meeting was consequently brought 
about. 

" It can do you no harm to call on her, Sir 
Matthew," said Mr. Davis. "It would not 
prejudice your case to say she was Lady Tallis 
Gale fifty times over." 

"I — I — ^I wish to do what's right, Davis. 
It's ticklish work, meddUng with wills, you 
know." 

" Meddling ! God forbid, my dear Sir 
Matthew 1 But this either is a will, or it is 
not, you see. That is what we have got to 
prove. If it is a will, the dispositions of the 
testator must be held sacred — sacred. If it is 
not a will, you observe, the testator's inten- 
tions are In short, it is quite another 

matter," responded Mr. Davis, winding up a 
little abruptly. 

Sir Matthew called at the hotel at which 
Veronica was staying. He was accompanied 
at his own request by Mr. Davis, and, on 
sending up their cards, they were both ushered 
into Veronica's presence. 

She was dressed in deep mourning, of the 
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richest materials, and most elegant fashion, 
and looked strikingly lovely. 
? " I am glad to see yon, Sir Matthew," she 
said, making him a superb courtesy, which so 
embarrassed him, that in his attempt ix> return 
it by as good a bow as he knew how to make, 
he backed upon Mr. Davis, and nearly hustled 
him into the fireplace. 

" It is naturally gratifying to me to be on 
good terms with my late husband's faniily," 
pursued Veronica, when the two men were 
seated. 

" Thank you, ma'am — I mean my — ^my lady 

--that is Of course, you know, we must 

mind what we're about, and do what's right 
and just, and not make any nustakes, you 
know* That was always my rule when I was 
in business." 

" An excellent rule I" 

" Yes; And as to your late — ^as to Sir John 
Gale's family — I don't suppose you ever heard 
much good of them from him^ ma'am. My 
cousin John was an overweening kind of a 
man. But we come of the same stock, him 
and me." 

" Certainly." 

" Yes. We come of the same stock. There's 
no doubt of that in the world." 
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Sir Matthew rubbed his knee round and 
round with his handkerchief, which he had 
doubled up into a ball for the purpose ; and 
looked at every part of the room save that in 
which Veronica was seated. 

She was in her element. Here was an op- 
portunity to charm, to dazzle, to surprise; 
This man was vulgar, rather mean, and not 
over wise. No matter, he could be made to 
admire her — and he should ! 

It was already evident that Sir Matthew 
had not expected to find so elegant and digni- 
fied a lady in the person who claimed to be 
his cousin's widow. The history of her rela- 
tions with Sir John was known to him, and 
the ideas conjured up by such a history in 
the mind of a man like Matthew Gale, were 
greatly at variance with Veronica's manners 
and aspects. 

"I am sorry that Sir John was not on 
terms with his very few surviving relatives," 
she said, with the least possible touch of 
hauteur. " You see his path in life had been 
very diflferent from theirs." 

" So much the better for them^ if all tales be 
true !" exclaimed Sir Matthew. He had now 
screwed his handkerchief into a rope, and was 
fettering his leg with it. 
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Veronica was not embarrassed by having to 
meet his eyes, for he turned them studiously 
away from her. Her cheek glowed a little, 
but she answered quietly, " Family differences 
are of all others the most difficult of adjust- 
ment. I have never entered into them. But 
I hope we may be friends." 

She said the words with such an air of in- 
finite condescension — of almost protecting good 
nature, that Sir Matthew felt himself obliged 
to reply, " Oh, thank you, ma'am — I mean 
my lady !" 

Mr. Davis was lost in admiration of this 
young woman's talents. "Why, she might 
have been a duchess, or anything else she 
liked !" thought he, marking the impression 
that her manner was producing on Sir 
Matthew. 

"My feeling on the matter," said Mr. 
Davis, " is that we should try to avoid litiga- 
tion." 

" Litigation 1 " echoed Veronica, turning 
pale. " Oh, yes, yes. Litigation would be 
terrible 1" 

The word represented to her imagination 
brow-beating counsellors, newspaper scurrility, 
and the publicity of that "fierce light that 
beats upon" a court of law. She had all along 
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shrunk from the idea of going to law. She 
had relied on Mr. Frost's dictum, that if her 
marriage could be proved to be valid, ther^ 
would be no further question of the will. And 
she rested all her hopes on this point. 

" /shan't litigate," said Sir Matthew, quickly. 
" I don't see what I've got to litigate about. 
The bit of money that would come to me 
wouldn't be worth it. For there's lots of 
second, and third, and may be fourth cousins, 
for what I know, that'll turn up to divide the 
property if it is to be divided. And my motto 
always has been, ^ Keep out of the way of the 
law.' You'll excuse me, Mr. Davis 1" And Sir 
Matthew laughed with a dim sense of having 
made a joke, and having in some way got the 
better of his attorney. 

" The only person that has anything to go 
to law about, as far as / can see," said Sir 
Matthew, after a minute's pause, " is the person 
that inherits the property under the will. 
This Miss Desmond. I don't know why my 
cousin John should have gone and left all his 
money to his wife's niece. He was none so 
fond of her family nor of her, during his 
lifetime ! And I fancy they looked down on 
him. I suppose he did it just to spite his own 
relations." 
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Veronica was silent. 

" Oh, by the way," pursued Sir Matthew, 
"there's some one else that wouldn't much lifce 
the will to be set aside — ^that's Mr. Lane. He's 
executor, and a legatee besides to the tune of 
a couple of thousand pounds. 
. " Mr. Laae appears to be an honest upright 
person," said Veronica. "I have seen him 
once or twice. And he speaks very rea- 
sonably." 

Mr. Davis glanced piercingly at Veronica. 

" Oh," said he, " your ladyship finds Mr. 
Lane reasonable ?" 

At this moment the door was opened, and 
Cesare walked into the robm. He stared a 
little at the two men, neither of whom he had 
ever seen before. But Veronica hastilyinfbrmed 
- him in Italian who the visitors were, and 
turning to Sir Matthew, presented Cesare 
to him as "My cousin. Prince Cesare de' 
Barletti." 

Cesare bowed, and said, "Ow-dew-do?" 

Sir Matthew bowed, and said nothing ; but 
he was considerably impressed by Cesare's 
title. 

" Oh, I didn't know," he stammfered, " I was 
not aware— I mean I had never heard that you 

were— connected with foreigners, ma'am, so to 
speak." 
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"My mother," said Veronica, with graceM 
nonchalance, " was a daughter of the house of 
Barletti. The principality is i^ the south of ^ 
the Neapolitan district" 

" Oh, reaUy r said Sir Matthew. . 
; " Mr. Simpson informed me that he was to 
have an interview with Miss Desmond's 
guardian, to-day," said Mr. Davis, addressing 
Veronica. 

"Her — ^guardian?" said Veronica, breath- 
lessly. The word had sent a shock through 
her frame. Maud's guardian I Why that was 
her father! "Is he — ^is he here?" she asked 
quickly. 

" Oh yes. Did you not know? It is a Mr. 
Lovegrove, of Frost and Lovegrove. A very 
well-known firm." 

" Ah ! Oh, yes, I understand." 

" Mr. Lovegrove acts for Miss Desmond I 
understand. Do you know if Mr. Simpson has 
been at the Admiralty since I saw him ? I 
read the other day that the Furibond was paid 
off at Portsmouth last week." 

"I believe he has," answered Veronica, 
faintly. 

" Then, madam, I make bold to say that 
unless the other aide are determined to liti- 
gate at all hazards, you will soon be put out of 
suspense." 
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Cesare^s. ear had caught the faint tones of 
Veronica's voice, and Cesare's anxious eye had 
marked her pallor and agitation as the pros- 
pect of a speedy verdict on her fate was placed 
before her. He came immediately to her side. 
" Thou art not well, dearest," he said, in his 
own language. 

"Yes, quite well. Don't make a scene, 
Cesare ! I will go into my room for a smelling 
bottle, and come back directly." 

" Can I not ring for Louise ?" 

" No. Stay here." 

And Veronica, with a murmured apology 
to Sir Matthew, glided out of the room. 

" Is there anything the matter with Lady — 
with your — with the lady?" asked Sir Matthew.. 

Cesare, left alone with the two Englishmen, 
felt himself called upon to make a great con- 
versational effort. He inflated his chest slowly, 
and answered : 

" She — went — for — some — salt." 

"Eh?" exclaimed Sir Matthew, staring at 
him. 
. " English salt. Sale inglese. Come si dice ?" 

In his despair, Cesare raised his closed fisit 
to his nose, and gave a prolonged sniff. 

" Aha I" said Mr. Davis, with a shrewd air. 
" To be sure ; smelling salts. Eh ? Headache ?" 

"Yes: eddeke." 
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"Poor lady I She has been a good deal 
excited. Her position is a very trying one." 

" Very well," said Cesare, a good deal to 
Sir Matthew's bewilderment. But Cesare 
merely intended an emphatic affirmative. 

Sir Matthew would have liked to strike into 
the conversation himself, but was withheld by 
an embarrassing ignorance of the proper form 
in which to address Barletti. He could not 
certainly call him " your highness," and while 
he was deliberating on the propriety of saying 
senior — ^which was his notion of pronouncing 
the Italian for " sir," — Veronica returned. 

She looked a changed creature. Her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes extraordinarily 
lustrous. 

"Hope you're better, ma'am," said Sir 
Matthew. 

" Thank you. I have been suffering a little 
from headache. But it is not severe. I must 
have patience. My nerves have been greatly 
shattered." 

Her tone was so plaintive, and her face so 
beautiful, as she said this, that Sir Matthew 
began to feel a rising indignation against his 
dead cousin, who could find it in his heart to 
deceive so charming a creature. 

" I — I hope it will come right for you," he 
said. " I do, upon my soul !" 
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" I only afik for justice, Sir Matthew. I 
have undergone great and unmerited suflFering. 
But on that topic my lips are sealed." 

Sir Matthew thought this very noble, and 
looked at Mr. Davis for sympathy. But the 
attorney was gazing at Veronica, with eyes in 
whose expression admiration was blended with 
a kind of watchful curiosity. 

By the time the visit was brought to a close 
the new baronet was completely converted into 
a partisan of " his cousin's widow," as he now 
markedly entitled her. 

" She's not at aU the sort of person I had 
expected," he said to Mr. Davis, as they walked 
away together. 

" Is she not, Sir Matthew ?" 

"And that cousin of hers — I suppose he is 
really a prince, eh ?" 

" I suppose so — an Italian prince." 

" Yes, of course. Well, it isn't for the sake 
of the share of the money that would come to 
me — I've got the entailed estate, and no thanks 
to my cousin John, either ! He would have 
left it away from me if he could. No, it isn't 
for that ; but I do hope her marriage will turn 
out to be all right." 

"It cannot be long before we know. Sir 
Matthew." 
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" Well, I do hope it will come right for her. 
My cousin John behaved shamefully to her. 
He did his best to spite his own family into the 
bargain. And 1 don't mind saying that I 
should be glad if it turned out to be a case of 
the biter bit. Only," he added, after a minute's 
pause, during which he grew almost frightened 
at his own incautious tone, " only, of course 
we mustn't go and be rash, and get ourselves 
into any trouble. A will's a will, you know." 

" Why, that is just what remains to be seen. 
Sir Matthew." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TURNING OF THE SCALE. 

Mr. Simpson, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Lovegrove 
were assembled in the office of the last-named 
gentleman. They had been ta^lking together 
for more than an hour, and, to judge from 
their countenances, the conversation had not 
been altogether pleasant. Mr. Simpson, indeed, 
preserved a pasty placidity of face. But Mr. 
Lovegrove looked angry, and Mr. Lane sulky. 

"It is a most extraordinary thing," said 
Mr. Lovegrove, "that you should have been 
so lukewarm in the matter, Mr. Lane." 

" I don't know what you mean by ' luke- 
warm.' If I was to consult my o^vn pocket it 
wouldn't take long to see which side would be 
best for me," retorted the agent. " But I 
am not the man to do that. Two thousand 
pounds is of as much consequence to me as to 
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most people. But I go according to law and 
justice." 

" I can't tell how much you may know 
about justice," said Mr. Lovegrove, "but I 
take the Uberty of supposing that your know- 
ledge of law is not extensive." 

"Well, well," said Mr. Simpson, moving 
his jaw slowly as he spoke, somewhat in the 
manner of a cow chewing the cud, " it don't 
take a very profound knowledge of the law to 
understand the case before us. I suppose you 
are satisfied that the ceremony of marriage on 
board the Furibond did take place." 

Mr. Lovegrove passed his hands irritably 
through his hair without answering. 

" And if everything hadn't been conducted 
in an honourable way, why should the will 
ever have turned up at all ?" said Mr. Lane. 
"It wouldn't have been so difficult to say 
nothing about it." 

Mr. Simpson felt this to be injudicious, and 
hastened to say, " Oh, my dear sir, witli the 
parties concerned in this business, such a pro- 
ceeding would have been entirely out of the 
question." 

"Mr. Lane doesn't seem to think so," ob- 
served Mr. Lovegrove, dryly. 

"No, no, no," proceeded Mr. Simpson j "it 
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is mere waste of time to consider such a 
hypothesis. Out of the question, entirely oat 
of the question. The will being there, my 
client's first proceeding was to show it to a re- 
spectable and well-known lawyer — ^your own 
partner, Mr. Lovegrove — and to entrust it to 
him for safe keeping." 

" I don't know what could be fairer or more 
honourable," put in Mr. Lane. 

" It was a matter of course that the pro- 
ceedings of the lady in question should be fair 
and honourable." 

" Mr. Lane doesn't seem to think so," said 
Mr. Lovegrove again. 

Mr. Simpson interposed to prevent a retort 
from the agent. " Permit me," said he. 
" The lady in question was treated in the most 
heartless and treacherous manner. But my 
present business is not to insist upon that part 
of her story. The question is, was the first 
Lady TaUis living or dead at the time of the 
second marriage ?" 

" Sir John supposed her to be alive. That 
much is clear," said Mr. Lovegrove. "He 
never intended to make Miss Levincourt his 
wife." 

" Possibly. But I need not remind you, 
Mr. Lovegrove, that persons cannot play fast 
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and loose witli the marriage ceremony to 
gratify their own convenience or evil pas- 
sions." 

Mr. Lane opined, under his breath, that 
it would be a pretty sort of game if they 
could. 

"I have laid before you," continued Mr. 
Simpson, looking as though he were en- 
gaged on the mastication of a very tough 
mouthful indeed, " the proofs of the perform- 
ance of the marriage ceremony between the 
late Sir John Gale and Miss Levincourt. You 
are not at present prepared to bring forward 
any testimony as to the hour at which Lady 
Tallis Gale expired ?" 

"Mr. Frost is of opinion," said Mr. Love- 
grove, " that Mrs. Lockwood's testimony, 
and that of the servant girl, will go to 
prove ^" 

Mr. Lovegrove paused in his speech as the 
door of his oflSice was opened, and one of his 
clerks appeared. 

"I said that you were particularly en- 
gaged, sir," said the young man, "but the 
gentleman would take no denial. He Said 
that " 

"What do you mean by admitting any one 
at this moment ? Who is it ?" 

x2 
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" Mr. Hugh Lockwood, sir," answered the 
clerk, making good his retreat as Hugh pushed 
past him and entered the room. 

There was a momentary silence and pause 
of expectation. 

"Mr. Lockwood," said Mr. Lovegrove, 
gravely, " 1 am sorry that you have chosen 
this moment for insisting on seeing me. If 
my clerk did not succeed in making you 
understand that I am particularly engaged, 
I must tell you so myself in plain terms." 

" I ask pardon of you, and of these gentle- 
men," said Hugh, "but T think you will 
excuse me when you know that the business 
on which I come is precisely the business you 
are engaged in discussing." 

Hugh's manner was very resolute and quiet. 
He looked like a man who has recently sub- 
dued some strong emotion to his will. Mr. 
Lane stared at him undisguisedly. Mr. Simp- 
son observed him in his ruminating manner. 
Mr. Lovegrove made answer : " May I inquire 
how you know what is the business we are 
engaged in discussing ?" 

" If I mistake not, you are discussing the 
legality of the second marriage of the late Sir 
John Tallis Gale." 

"Quite so," said Mr. Simpson. "Have 
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you any information to give us on the sub- 
ject?" 

" Yes." 

"Mr. Lockwood," said Mr. Lovegrove, 
hastily, "allow me to say one word. This 
gentleman is acting on behalf of the lady who 
calls herself Lady Tallis Galfe. This gentle- 
man is the appointed executor of the will of 
the late baronet. I am only sorry that I 
cannot add that I am fully empowered to act 
for Miss Desmond in this matter as I should 
desire to do. From the peculiar and painful 
circumstances of the case I have not been able 
to urge Miss Desmond's guardian — ^who is co- 
trustee with me under her mother's will — ^to 
come forward and look after her interests. 
But as far as my legal knowledge and services 
can avail her, they are entirely at her disposal. 
Now, believing you to be the young lady's 
friend, I strongly advise you to refrain from 
volunteering any statement on this subject at 
the present moment. Observe, I have no 
idea of what nature your statement may be. 
But I assure you that you had better leave 
the matter in my hands." 

"Mr. Lovegrove, you speak in a manner 
which commands my sincerest respect, and 
will certainly make Miss Desmond very grate- 
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ful. But I come here at Miss Desmond's 
urgent request." 

" Indeed, sir ?" said Mr. Simpson, who had 
listened attentively. " Are you a relative of 
the young lady's ?" 

Before Hugh could speak, Mr. Lane an- 
swered in a hoarse whisper, " He's the son of 
the person in whose house Lady T. died." 

Mr. Sunpson's rummating jaw moved slowly, 
but he said nothing. 

" I will answer for myself, if you please, 
Mr. Lane," said Hugh, to whom the agent was 
slightly known. Then, turning to Mr. Simp- 
son, he continued : " No, I am not a relative 
of Miss Maud Desmond, but she is my pro- 
mised wife. Our engagement was sanctioned 
by Lady Tallis, and by — Miss Desmond's 
guardian." 

Mr. Lovegrove made a little suppressed 
sound with closed lips, and raised his eye- 
brows in surprise. 

" Oh," said Mr, Simpson, slowly, " oh, 
indeed 1 And you have, you say, some in- 
formation to give respecting the hour at which 
Lady Tallis died?" 

" I have the only information to give which 
can be of value : for I was the last person who 
saw the poor lady alive." 
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The three men looked at each other, with- 
out speaking. Mr. Simpson made his face as 
nearly blank of expression as possible. But 
there was a gleam of expectation in Mr. Love- 
grove's eyes as he turned them again on 
Hugh. 

" It happened in this way," proceeded Hugh. 
" I will tell you the circumstances as plainly 
and shortly as I can. On the night preceding 
the day she died ^" 

" That is to say, on the night of the third 
of March ?" said Mr. Simpson. 

" Yes, on the night of the third of March, 
Lady Tallis had been very ill, and had suffered 
from difficulty of breathing. It had been 
found necessary for some one to sit up with 
her. That had happened once or twice 
before. But on this occasion she seemed so 
ill that neither my mother nor Miss Desmond 
went to bed at all. In the morning, quite 
early. Lady Tallis fell asleep. And then my 
mother sent Miss Desmond to rest. She — my 
mother — ^went down into the kitchen to pre- 
pare some beef tea, for which the sick woman 
had asked. The little servant maid was busy 
about her household tasks. I had made up 
my mind not to go to business that mornings 
and as it was desirable that some one should 
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be within call of Lady Tallis, I took a book 
and sat in the drawing-room, which opened 
by a folding door from her bedroom." 

"This was at what hour?" asked Mr. 
Simpson. 

" I cannot say with accuracy. But certainly 
between seven and eight o'clock. During the 
first part of the time that I sat there, my 
mother came up-stairs with the beef tea, and 
found Lady Tallis still sleeping. She seemed 
so peaceful and tranquil that I persuaded my 
mother, who was much worn out, to take 
some rest on the sofa in our little parlour 
down-stairs, saying that I would remain at 
my post. Well, I sat there a long time — or 
what seemed a long time. The house was 
very quiet : and at that period of the day our 
street is not noisy. There was scarcely a sound 
to be heard. All at once, as I sat alone in 
the silence, a strange feeling came over me 
that I must go into the next room and look 
at the sleeper. I could not tell why then, and 
I cannot tell why now, but the impulse was 
irresistible. I got up softly, and went to the 
bedside. And then in an instant I saw that 
there was death. I had never seen a dead 
person before, but there was no mistaking that 
solemn look." 
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"No mistaking!" echoed Mr. Lovegrove. 
" How can you know that ? Your impression, 
the mere result of your looking at her, may 
have been erroneous. She may have been 
still asleep." 

"She was in that sleep that awaits us all, 
and from which there is no awaking. I stood 
and contemplated her face for a minute or so. 
The eyes were shut, the forehead placid ; she 
had not even moved on her pillow. Although 
I was perfectly convinced that she was dead, 
I took a little hand-mirror from the toilet- 
table, and held it to her lips. There was not 
a breath." 

"Still," said Mr. Lovegrove, catching a 
glance that was exchanged between Mr. Lane 
and Mr. Simpson, " stilly you do not know at 
what hour this took place. Your guessing is 
of no use 1" 

" Wait. It is true I do not know exactly 
the moment- at which Lady Tallis ceased to 
live; but I know what will suffice, as you 
will see. 1 knew that the first thing to be 
done was to get some one to render the last 
services to the dead. There was a woman 
living near at hand, who had occasionally 
come in to help to nurse our poor friend, and 
I knew that she would be able to do what was 
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needed. I resolved to go myseli^ and fetch 
her without disturbmg my mother or Maud. 
I went out of the front door quietly, sought 
for, and found the woman I spoke of, and 
brought her back to our house before any 
one there knew that I had left it. And as I 
turned into our street to come home, the 
church clocks were strikmg haJf-past nine." 

"That," said Mr. Simpson, rising from his 
chair, "is conclusive. I have evidence to 
prove beyond a doubt that the ceremony on 
board the ship was not comniienced before a 
quarter to ten at the earliest." 
There was a dead pause. 
Mr. Simpson dehberately gathered together 
his papers. Mr. Lane took up his hat. Mr. 
Lovegrove remained in his chair with his 
hands thrust deep into his pockets. 

" I presume," said Mr. Simpson, " that you 
perceive how unassailably strong Mr. Lock- 
wood's testimony makes Lady Gale's case? 
My client is, I assure you, greatly averse to 
litigation, very greatly averse to it. But if 
Mr. Lockwood is prepared — as no doubt he 
is — ^to repeat upon oath every detail he has 
just given us, I should advise Lady Gale, and 
the next of kin, to resist to the uttermost all 
attempt to carry out the provisions of Sir 
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John's last will and testament. I wish you a 
good morning, gentlemen." 

" Good morning, Mr. Simpson. I beg to 
state that if Miss Desmond were my client 
and I were empowered to act for her, I should 
be very far, indeed, from considering the 
cause lost. I am not aware what course Miss 
Desmond will be advised to take, but I would 
take the liberty to warn you not to be sure of 
victory even now. And good morning to you, 
Mr. Lane," added Lovegrove, with a consider- 
able change from the temperate and courteous 
tone in which he had addressed the other 
attorney. ^^1 might condole with you on the 
prospect of losing your legacy if I were of Mr. 
Simpson's opinion on this matter. Though 
upon my word I never saw a gentleman let 
two thousand pounds slide through his fingers 
with greater equanimity, or make less effort 
to keep them !" 

When Messieurs Simpson and Lane had 
departed, Mr. Lovegrove got up and began 
pacing about the office. Suddenly he stopped 
opposite to Hugh, and addressed him. 

" Do you mean to say, that Miss Desmond 
urged you to come and say what you have 
said to that woman's attorney ?" 

" She did, most earnestly." 
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"And you, weU ki^^^^/^V^d 
were at stake, were fool eiK^,^^^^ . ' 

" Mr. Lovegrove, what I saior'-r.,^' ^ ^^ j 
It might as well be told first as last ' 

"No, it might not! And who^^. ^"^^ 
whether it ever need have been told at a^ 
I should have taken a very different tone with 
this self-styled Lady Gale. I believe if she 
had been thoroughly frightened and bullied 
she would not have dared to talk of going to 
law !" 

" But if she had dared—" 

'^ Well, I would have fought her." 

*' That is just what Maud desired to avoid." 

" Desired to avoid ? Desired to Miss 

Desmond desired to avoid running any risk of 
inheriting a fine fortune duly and legitimately 
bequeathed to her?" 

" You know what her life has been. You 
know that Mr. Levincourt and his daughter 
have been like a father and a sister to her 
from her babyhood. And as to Sir John 
Gale's money, she says she felt as though it 
would bring a curse with it." 

"Trash ! No money brings a curse that is 
honestly come by." 

" This would not have been honestly come 
by. I believe that Veronica Levincourt can 
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John's last will and te been duly married to 
good morning, genihd it would be inexpres- 

" Good momad shocking to Maud and to 
state that force her to prove it in a court of 
and I7 

be • Well, Mr. Lockwood," said Lovegrove, 
after a minute or two's pause, "it is clearly 
no concern of mine. But I am interested in 
Miss Desmond for auld lang syne. I knew 
her mother. And she is a very sweet, and I 
thoroughly believe, a very good young lady. 

Frost will be sorry too However, I 

suppose we cannot interfere." 

"Mr. Frost will not be surprised: for I 
mentioned something of this to him before." 

"You did?" 

" Yes. Well now, Mr. Lovegrove, I must 
thank you very heartily for the sincerity and 
kindness with which you espoused Miss Des- 
mond's cause. She will be very grateful. 
She goes away with her guardian the day 
after to-morrow. And it is her great effort to 
keep all this painful business from him for the 
present. He knows nothing of it as yet. He 
has Uved quite secluded in my mother's house 
since he came up to attend Lady Tallis's 
funeral." 

" Mr. Levincourt does not know ^?" 
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"Not a word. When they are in the 
country she will tell him as much as is need- 
ful." 

"I wish Mrs. Desmond had appointed me 

guardian to her daughter, instead of But 

it can't be helped. It's an ill wind that blows 
nobody good 1 The new Lady Gale will just 
walk over the course, I suppose. She is 
clever : or somebody is clever for her. Mr. 
Lane has been marvellously converted to the 
side of what he calls * law and justice.' " 

" I presume he was convinced that he could 
not fight for the will against the evidence they 
brought," 

" /presume that Sir Matthew Gale and this 
lady have been able to convince him that it 
would be quite as much for his interest to let 
his two thousand pounds go quietly as to 
struggle for them. He does not seem to have 
had any strong desire to carry out his late 
patron's wishes." 

" I do not believe that desire was possible 
in the breast of any human being employed 
by.Sir JohnTallisGaler' 

" Well, for a man who had his own way, as 
far as I can learn, all his life, it must be 
admitted that his power broke down alto- 
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gether at the last in a very strange — I should 
be incUned to say marveUou^manner." 

" And when a man's * way' is such as his 
was, I don't know that there is much cause 
to fed surprise at his plans proving barren 
and futile." 
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